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Editorial 


Welcome,  Lucy  Justus 


Outdoors  in  Georgia  welcomes  Lucy  Justus, 
well-known  conservation  writer,  to  our  staff. 

Lucy  Justus  was  born  in  Dahlonega,  Georgia, 
and  spent  much  of  her  early  life  exploring  the 
hills  and  hunting  and  fishing  with  her  four 
brothers. 

Lucy  Justus  was  an  honor  graduate  of  Lump- 
kin County  High  School  and  attended  North 
Georgia  College  and  Georgia  State  University. 

Her  first  outdoor  assignment  was  to  write 
a  story  about  the  Pisgah  National  Forest  in 
North  Carolina.  Her  initial  reaction,  "What  on 
earth  can  anybody  write  about  a  bunch  of 
trees?",  she  wisely  kept  to  herself  and  in  the 
course  of  the  assignment  learned  how  much 
more  there  is  to  a  forest  than  trees. 

In  the  years  since,  Lucy  Justus  has  learned 
and  has  written  a  great  deal  about  forests, 
beaches,  swamps,  marshes,  mountains,  rivers, 
lakes,  islands,  birds,  animals,  fish,  flowers, 
rocks  and  people.  She  knows  much  about  the 
vagaries  of  nature.  Among  other  things,  her 
writing  assignments  have  led  to  such  adventures 
as  climbing  a  mountain  in  a  hail  storm,  helping 
paddle  a  canoe  down  the  Flint  River  in  a  rain 
storm  and  wading  waist  deep  in  the  ocean  in 
January  when  a  boat  grounded  before  reaching 
an  island  off  the  Georgia  coast. 

Her  years  of  experience  studying  Georgia's 
natural  environments  led  to  Lucy  Justus'  be- 
coming a  charter  member  of  the  Georgia  Con- 
servancy, serving  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Board  of  the  Fontana  Conservation  Roundup 


(the  oldest  national  conservation  conference), 
and  in  1976  receiving  the  Georgia  Wildlife 
Federation's  Conservation  Communicator  of 
the  Year  award.  Just  as  she  was  the  first  woman 
invited  to  speak  to  the  Atlanta  Chapter  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League,  Lucy  Justus  has  been  a 
featured  speaker  for  many  other  organizations 
such  as  the  Society  of  American  Foresters,  state 
environmental  conferences,  garden  clubs  and 
civic  groups  throughout  Georgia. 

Other  interests  include  active  participation  in 
the  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs, 
writing  church  training  lessons  for  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  and  serving  as  both  a 
teacher  and  active  member  of  the  Jefferson 
Avenue  Baptist  Church  in  East  Point. 

She  served  as  a  staff  writer  for  The  Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution  Magazine  for  many  years 
specializing  in  environmental  journalism. 

Most  recently,  as  we  go  to  press,  Lucy  Justus 
is  among  the  six  finalists  nominated  for  the 
first  annual  Rock  Howard  Award,  an  award 
established  by  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources in  recognition  of  the  individual  making 
the  greatest  contribution  consistent  with  the 
mission  of  DNR  "to  manage,  guide  and  pro- 
mote the  wise  use  of  the  state's  natural,  histor- 
ical and  recreational  resources  for  the  benefit 
of  Georgia's  present  and  future  generations." 

And  now,  most  appropriately,  Lucy  Justus 
joins  us  as  a  staff  writer  for  Outdoors  in  Georgia. 

The  Editors 
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Nancy  Hart 

"A  honey  of  a  patriot,  but  a  devil  of  a  wife." 


By  Susan  K.  Wood 
Art  by  Mike  Nunn 

Six  feet  tall,  gangly  and  awkward,  with  frizzy, 
unkempt  red  hair  and  a  flaming  temper  to  match,  she 
was  cross-eyed,  vulgar,  illiterate,  and  when  riled  she 
could  be  meaner  than  a  snake.  This  was  Nancy  Hart, 
one  of  Georgia's  most  illustrious  Revolutionary 
patriots. 

Ann  Morgan  Hart,  better  known  as  Nancy  Hart  or 
"Aunt  Nancy"  was  not  afraid  of  anything — not  wild 
animals,  not  Indians,  certainly  not  Tories.  Never  known 
as  a  prim  and  proper  lady  of  Revolutionary  time.  Aunt 
Nancy  spent  some  of  the  best  years  of  her  life  spying, 
outsmarting,  conniving  and  fighting  against  the  Tories 
she  despised  so  heatedly.  Yes,  Nancy  Hart  was  a  true 
patriot;  "a  honey  of  a  patriot,"  it  was  said,  "but  a 
devil  of  a  wife." 

Born  in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  Ann  Morgan 
was  not  a  particularly  extraordinary  child.  No  one 
really  knows  when  she  was  born;  it  was  either  1735  or 
1 744  by  most  accounts.  Most  stories  say  she  was  born 
in  1735,  the  same  year  as  her  more  famous  cousin, 
Daniel  Boone.  Another  cousin,  Daniel  Morgan,  was  to 
gain  fame  as  a  general  in  the  Revolutionary  army. 
The  Morgan  family  were  patriots,  no  doubt  about  it. 

Ann's  parents,  Thomas  and  Rebecca  Morgan,  moved 
their  brood  to  North  Carolina,  where  Ann  was  to  meet 
and  later  marry  Benjamin  Hart,  a  transplanted 
Virginian.  Benjamin's  family  was  to  gain  some  degree 
of  fame,  too:  one  niece  married  Henry  Clay,  famous 
orator;  another  niece's  son,  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  was 
for  30  years  a  Missouri  Senator  who  ardently  advocated 
western  expansion. 

Nancy  and  Benjamin  Hart  moved  from  North 
Carolina  to  Edgefield,  South  Carolina  and  then  to 
Georgia  before  the  Revolution  broke  out.  They  settled 
in  what  became  Georgia's  Wilkes  County  (even  later  it 
became  a  part  of  Elbert  County  )  along  the  banks  of  the 
Broad  River,  and  here  it  was  that  they  raised  their  eight 
children. 

Now,  Revolutionary  fever  in  Georgia  never  reached 
the  frenzied  peak  nor  incited  the  vehemence  it  did  in 
other  colonies.  In  the  thirteenth  colony,  most  of  what 
would  be  recorded  as  patriotism  centered  around 
Savannah,  where  the  Liberty  Boys  at  Tondee's  Tavern 
fanned  Revolutionary  fever.  But  in  the  backwoods  of 
Georgia,  especially  near  Augusta  which  was  held  for  a 
time  by  the  Tories,  Georgians  rallied,  and  few  rallied 
as  fervently  as  the  homely  Nancy  Hart.  According  to 


one  account,  she  "'is  said  to  have  been  a  greater  terror 
to  the  Tories  than  a  dozen  men  .  .  .  Though  the 
accounts  may  have  been  exaggerated,  there  is  no 
question  that  she  was  an  extraordinary  woman,  of  great 
courage,  Amazonian  strength,  and  a  high  temper." 

Probably  the  best  known  of  Nancy  Hart's  exploits 
has  a  variety  of  versions.  It  seems  that  five  (or  six) 
hungry  Tories  from  Augusta  chanced  to  visit  Nancy  on 
one  summer  day  in  1780,  after  they  had  brutally 
murdered  her  friend  and  neighbor  Colonel  John  Dooly. 
These  ill-fated  Redcoats  knew  Aunt  Nancy  from  her 
earlier  spying  expeditions  and  came  to  taunt  her,  seeing 
it  as  an  entertaining  way  to  spend  an  afternoon.  Now 
Nancy  was  none  too  pleased  to  see  the  haughty  Tories 
arrive  and  was  even  more  enraged  when  they  demanded 
she  cook  them  a  meal.  There  was  nothing  left  to  cook, 
she  protested,  since  good-for-nothing  Tory  vandals  not 
unlike  her  visitors  had  stolen  all  she  had  except  one  old 
turkey.  The  intruders,  of  course,  wasted  no  time  in 
shooting  the  last  turkey  and  demanding  she  cook  it. 
So  she  stormed  about  the  cabin,  swearing  and  poking 
fun  at  her  "guests"  and  sampling  the  liquor  they'd 
brought  while  she  cooked  up  both  a  big  meal  and  a 
plan  to  capture  the  hated  Tories.  Just  before  mealtime 
she  sent  her  10-year-old  daughter  Sukey  (or  her  son, 
according  to  another  version  )  to  the  spring,  ostensibly 
for  water,  but,  in  truth,  to  blow  a  signal  on  a  conch 
shell,  warning  Benjamin  and  his  friends  working  in  the 
fields  to  be  alert.  After  a  couple  of  hours  of  drinking 
(it  took  quite  a  while  to  cook  a  turkey  dinner! )  the  five 
Tories  stacked  their  guns  in  a  corner  and  sat  down  for 
the  meal  Nancy  had  cooked.  But  wait,  she  admonished, 
we  need  water  to  drink  with  our  meal.  So  Nancy  sent 
Sukey  to  the  spring  to  blow  the  shell  again,  beckoning 
the  men  to  move  in  for  the  capture.  Meanwhile,  Nancy 
had  quietly  passed  two  guns  out  through  a  hole  in  the 
cabin  wall  when  one  "guest"  noticed  what  she  was  up 
to  and  made  a  move  toward  her.  A  sure  shot  in  spite  of 
her  crossed  eyes,  Nancy  aimed  at  the  crew  and 
threatened  to  kill  the  first  one  that  moved.  None  of 
them  had  any  idea  whom  she  was  looking  at,  so  finally 
one  made  his  move.  Nancy  was  true  to  her  word,  and 
her  aim  was  deadly.  Just  as  she  grabbed  the  fourth 
musket,  Sukey  rushed  in,  announcing  the  men  would  be 
there  shortly.  The  remaining  Tories  made  one  last 
desperate  attempt,  and  Aunt  Nancy  leveled  another  of 
them.  With  the  last  musket,  Nancy  kept  the  scoundrels 
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at  bay  until  the  men  returned.  Upon  Nancy's  insistence 
that  shooting  was  too  good  for  them,  the  remaining 
Tories  were  hanged. 

History  books  question  the  accuracy  of  the  stories  of 
Nancy  Hart's  ventures,  even  this  most  famous  one.  But 
some  years  later  bones  were  supposedly  washed  up  near 
what  had  been  the  Hart  cabin,  lending  credence  to  this 
tale. 

Yes,  Nancy  Hart  was  bold,  courageous,  a  real  fighter. 
According  to  the  tales,  Nancy  boasted  to  those  same 
Tories  of  the  time  she  fooled  their  search  party  and 
helped  a  fellow  Whig  escape.  The  Whig  had  come 
riding  fast  by  the  Hart  cabin  one  day  just  as  Nancy  had 
let  down  the  bars  of  their  fence.  Sensing  his  trouble  she 
directed  him  to  ride  through  the  open  doors  of  her 
cabin  and  into  the  swamp  behind  the  house  while  she 
put  up  the  bars  and  closed  the  door.  Covering  her  head 
with  a  scarf,  she  was  walking  back  through  the  yard 
when  the  Tory  search  party  approached  and  asked 
where  the  rebel  fugitive  was.  Feigning  one  of  her  best 
disguises,  she  asked,  in  a  shaky  voice,  why  they  were 
disturbing  a  "sick,  lone  woman."  Without  the  slightest 
hesitation,  Nancy  pointed  them  in  the  opposite 
direction,  saying  she  had  seen  a  man  on  horseback 
head  that  way.  They  left  on  her  advice,  never  noticing 
the  horse  tracks  leading  into  and  out  of  her  cabin  nor 
the  suddenly  not-so-sick-and-old  woman  doubled  in  a 
fit  of  laughter. 

On  another  occasion,  when  Elijah  Clarke  and  his 
small  band  needed  a  spy,  Nancy  Hart  dressed  up  as  a 


man,  pretended  to  be  crazy,  and  ambled  into  British- 
occupied  Augusta  to  find  out  the  details  of  the  town's 
fortifications. 

A  patriot  in  his  own  right,  husband  Benjamin,  whom 
Nancy  often  called  "a  poor  stick,"  was  apparently  at 
the  receiving  end  of  Nancy's  verbal  abuse  and  scorn  and 
neighbors'  pity.  Nancy  was  obviously  a  domineering, 
though  exceedingly  capable,  woman.  She  once  reputedly 
conceded,  "Drat  'em,  when  they  get  in  trouble,  they 
always  send  for  me!"  Once  when  their  son-in-law  was 
put  into  jail  in  Waynesboro  for  having  cut  oflf  a  man's 
head,  Nancy  apparently  rode  into  town  and  plucked 
him  right  out  of  jail. 

Nancy's  spying  expeditions  were  notorious,  if  not 
hilarious,  ventures.  She  could  succeed  when  not  one 
man  dared  try.  Needing  information  about  the  situation 
on  the  Carolina  side  of  the  swift  Savannah  River, 
Nancy  Hart  made  a  raft  from  logs  tied  wtih  grapevines, 
crossed  the  river  and  brought  back  the  needed 
information.  Not  one  of  the  men  had  volunteered,  but 
it  had  to  be  done,  so  Nancy  did  it. 

Aunt  Nancy  was  reputed  to  be  quite  a  good  shot  and 
never  hesitated  to  grab  a  gun.  Once  while  walking  along 
a  road,  she  met  one  of  the  hated  Tories  and  stopped  to 
chat  with  him,  as  if  he  were  an  old  friend.  Suddenly 
she  grabbed  his  gun  and  marched  him  off  to  the  nearby 
fort — another  capture  by  Aunt  Nancy!  Another  tale 
had  Nancy  Hart,  with  a  little  help  from  one  "cowardly" 
man,  defending  a  fort  full  of  women  and  children 
against  an  army  of  Tories  and  fndians. 
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/f  /  Hart  Stale  Park,  visitors  can  see  a  replica  of  the  cabin  Nancy  and  Benjamin  Hart  lived  in. 


Stories  of  Nancy's  ventures,  her  courage  and  daring, 
and  her  temper  have  slowly  found  their  way  into 
history  books.  She  was  a  fighter,  Nancy  Hart  was. 

But  there  was  doubt  at  one  time  as  to  whether  or  not 
Nancy  Hart  really  lived.  At  one  time,  a  writer  wrote, 
"There  was  no  such  person  as  Nancy  Hart  in  real  life. 
It  is  just  a  pretty  story  that  was  written  by  some  clever 
writer  ..."  Debate  raged  on  for  a  while:  was  Nancy 
Hart  real  or  simply  a  legendary  figure  born  of 
patriotism,  imagination  and  maybe  a  little  boredom? 
Dr.  E.  Merton  Coulter,  one  of  Georgia's  most  noted 
historians,  wrote  two  articles  in  1954  examining  the 
legends  of  Nancy  Hart  and  attempting  to  separate  fact 
from  fiction.  He  pointed  out  that  at  least  part  of  the 
reason  anyone  ever  doubted  her  existence  was  that  not 
a  word  about  the  supposedly-famous  heroine  appeared 
in  print  until  sometime  between  1823  and  1854.  But  he 
concludes,  "Yes,  there  was  a  Nancy  Hart  and  there  will 
always  be  a  Nancy  Hart  tradition." 

After  the  Revolution  ended,  the  Harts  apparently  left 
Elbert  County — not  for  the  frontier  West  as  many 
expected — but  for  coastal  Georgia,  settling  in 
Brunswick  where  Benjamin  became  one  of  the  "landed 
gentry"  and  Nancy  apparently  took  a  back  seat,  for 
once.  He  was  listed  in  1794  as  the  second  largest  slave 
owner  in  Glynn  County  and  became  justice  of  the  peace 
in  1 796  and  justice  of  the  inferior  court  in  1 797. 
Benjamin  Hart  died  in  Brunswick  in  1801  and  was 
buried  there. 

What  Nancy  Hart  did,  where  she  went  after  1801  is 


largely  left  to  conjecture.  Some  say  she  did  head 
West — a  frontier  fighter  at  heart,  perhaps — and  at  65 
married  a  man  half  her  age.  In  reality,  she  spent  many 
years  with  her  son  John  and  his  family  in  Clarke 
County  near  Athens.  Apparently  she  moved  on  with 
John  and  his  family  to  Henderson  County,  Kentucky, 
but  no  one  knows  when.  John  died  in  Henderson 
County  in  1812,  and  Nancy  remained  in  Kentucky  with 
her  daughter-in-law  and  family.  Nancy  Hart  is  believed 
to  have  died  in  1830  in  Henderson  County,  but  for 
years  the  grave  of  Nancy  Hart  couldn't  be  found.  In 
1901,  Elberton  DAR  members  got  interested  in  locating 
the  burial  place  of  the  Revolutionary  heroine.  By  1913 
her  grave  "was  said  to  have  been  located"  in  Henderson 
County.  A  simple  tombstone  now  marks  it;  according  to 
the  dates  on  it,  Aunt  Nancy  lived  to  be  95  years  old. 

In  Georgia,  a  county,  a  town,  a  reservoir,  a  state  park 
and  even  a  train  engine  have  been  named  for  one  of 
Georgia's  most  endearing  patriots.  For  years,  people 
claimed  Hart  County  was  the  only  county  in  the  country 
named  for  a  woman,  but  that  just  isn't  so.  The  only 
county  in  Georgia  so  named,  perhaps? 

Nancy  Hart  was  a  Georgian  to  be  proud  of.  A 
courageous  patriot,  she  never  hesitated  to  fight  for  what 
she  believed  in  and  what  she  held  dear.  It  was  reported 
that  in  later  life,  Nancy  Hart  found  religion,  and,  as  one 
writer  put  it,  "became  a  shouting  Christian,  fought  the 
Devil  as  manfully  as  she  had  fought  the  Tories,  and 
died  in  good  fellowship  with  the  saints  on  earth  ..." 

A I  ways  a  fighter.  ^ 
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By  Bruce  Beerbower 


All  too  often  people  speed  along 
1-75  through  South  Georgia  without 
stopping.  Many  say,  "There's  noth- 
ing to  see  except  sand  hills,  pine 
trees  and  wire  grass.  Why  stop  where 
there  is  nothing  to  do?"  Located  just 
seven  miles  west  of  Interstate  75  at 
Adel  is  a  state  park  that  puts  an  end 
to  both  of  these  myths. 

Reed  Bingham  State  Park  is  a 
dream  come  true  for  many  people  in 
South  Georgia.  The  dream  started 
in  1920  as  the  brainstorm  of  an  ener- 
getic young  man.  Reed  Bingham, 
who  had  moved  that  year  to  Moul- 
trie from  the  concrete  jungles  of 
Chicago.  Working  with  the  town's 
utility    company,    Bingham    saw    a 


great  need  for  rural  electrification. 
While  surveying  land  along  the  Lit- 
tle River,  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
damming  it  for  a  lake  which  could 
be  used  to  produce  hydro-electric 
power  as  well  as  to  provide  an  area 
for  recreation  and  to  preserve  some 
of  the  natural  areas  he  enjoyed. 

In  the  early  1960s,  a  dam  was 
finally  built,  creating  a  250-acre 
lake.  Cook  and  Colquitt  counties 
donated  land  for  the  park  that  was 
named  for  Bingham.  Although  not 
used  for  electric  power,  the  lake  does 
provide  a  wide  range  of  recreational 
opportunities.  Picnicking,  camping, 
boating,  swimming,  skiing  and  fish- 
ing are  popular  pastimes  now. 


But  many  visitors  feel  the  need  to 
explore,  to  get  out  and  roam  through 
the  piney  woods.  The  Coastal  Plains 
Nature  Trails  at  Reed  Bingham  offer 
a  variety  of  opportunities  for  nature 
study,  photography,  short  walks  and 
long  hikes.  Stop  at  the  park  office  for 
a  written  guide;  it  will  help  you  en- 
joy your  walk. 

Three  miles  of  trails  wind  through 
approximately  250  acres  typical  of 
the  Coastal  Plains  region.  All  trails 
are  clearly  marked  with  blazes  and 
directional  signs. 

The  Coastal  Plains  Nature  Trail 
area  is  unique  in  Georgia  and  per- 
haps in  the  entire  Southeast.  No- 
where else  on  public  land  can  you 
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The  hooded  pitcher  plant  (Sarracenia  minor), 

officially  a  threatened  species,  is  found  in 

acid  soils  of  open  bogs,  savannahs  and  pine 

fiatwoods  like  those  found  at  Reed  Bingham 

State  Park. 

Wildflowers  like  this  false  foxglove  (right) 
can  he  seen  along  the  trails  at  Reed  Bingham 

during  autumn  months.       I 
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explore  so  many  different  habitats 
in  such  a  small  area.  Unlike  a  bo- 
tanical garden  where  plants  are  im- 
ported, the  plants  you'll  see  along 
these  trails  are  all  in  their  natural 
habitat.  They  were  already  there 
when  the  trail  was  routed.  The  area 
gives  you  an  idea  of  the  variety  of 
plants  and  animals  found  through- 
out South  Georgia. 

After  looking  at  your  map,  decide 
where  you  are  going  and  enjoy  your 
hike.  Once  on  the  trail,  forget  about 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Use  all  of  your 
senses.  Listen  to  the  wind  rustling 
the  leaves  and  to  the  bird  songs. 
Look  at  plants  and  animals  you 
meet.  Touch  the  soil,  the  rough  bark 
of  a  pine,  or  feel  the  shape  of  a  leaf. 
Smell  the  dampness  near  the  river, 
the  fragrant  aroma  of  blooming 
flowers — or  the  pungent  odor  of  a 
skunk.  Taste  the  star-shaped  leaf  of 
a  sweet  gum  (it  was  once  used  as  a 
medicine)  or,  in  the  summer,  a  blue- 
berry. 

If  you  choose  to  follow  the  writ- 
ten guide,  it  will  explain  the  different 
habitats  and  help  you  identify  com- 
mon trees  and  shrubs.  As  you  start 
on  the  LIpland  Loop,  you'll  be  sur- 
rounded by  the  jungle-like  growth  of 
a  bay  swamp  or  pocossin.  Many  of 
these  evergreen  shrubs  are  found  in 
all  Coastal  Plains  habitats.  One 
shrub  that  you  may  be  familiar  with 
is  the  wax  mvrtle  or  southern  bay- 
berry.  But  did  you  know  that  early 
settlers  made  candles  from  its  fruit'^ 

Along  the  Little  River  Trail, 
you'll  walk  through  a  river  swamp 
and  flood  plain.  But  don't  worry, 
you  won't  get  your  feet  wet.  Over 
one  thousand  feet  of  boardwalk  have 
been  built  to  protect  these  areas 
from  overuse. 

Look  for  birds  and  other  wildlife 
along  the  trail  here.  Wood  ducks 
often  nest  in  the  large  trees  nearby. 
Occasionally  you  may  be  startled  by 
their  splashing  and  a  whir  of  their 
wings. 

As  you  continue  along  this  trail, 
watch  for  glimpses  of  the  Little 
River.  You  may  see  fishermen  drift- 
ing lazily  in  their  John  boats  down- 
stream toward  the  lake.  Bass,  cat- 
fish and  several  species  of  bream  re- 
ward avid  sportsmen.  Watch  closely 


and  perhaps  you  will  see  other  types 
of  "fishermen":  great  blue  herons 
and  alligators  frequent  this  area. 

By  taking  the  Bird  Walk  Trail 
you  will  enter  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting habitats  in  this  area.  Giant 
southern  magnolias  —  some  over 
sixty  feet  tall  with  diameter  of  three 
feet — are  common  in  the  Southern 
Mixed  Hardwoods  Community.  Lo- 
cally this  area  is  called  a  "ham- 
mock" or  "river  bluff"  because  it  is 
located  on  a  steep  hillside.  Many 
hickories,  oaks  and  other  deciduous 
trees  grow  here.  This  habitat  is  rep- 
resentative of  the  ultimate  succes- 
sional  stage  of  climax  forest  in  the 
southern  Coastal  Plain. 

Visit  this  area  in  the  spring  and 
you  will  be  rewarded  with  a  large 
array  of  wild  flowers:  trilliums  and 
violets  to  name  a  few  and,  of  course, 
the  dogwoods  will  be  in  bloom.  On 
a  hot,  summer  day  you  will  enjoy 
resting  on  a  bench  in  the  cool  shade. 
Or  come  in  the  fall  for  a  rainbow  of 
multi-colored  leaves.  In  the  winter, 
you  may  see  a  grey  squirrel  feasting 
on  hickory  nuts  and  acorns. 

The  Turkey  Oak  Trail  crosses 
through  other  interesting  habitats. 
Have  you  ever  seen  an  insect-eating 
plant?  Look  closely.  The  parrot  and 
trumpet  pitcher  plants  have  erect 
vase-like  leaves.  They  secrete  a 
sweet-smelling  juice  that  attracts  in- 
sects. The  leaves,  which  have  stifl' 
hairs  pointing  inside,  act  as  barriers 
to  escaping  insects.  The  insect 
drowns  and  is  digested  by  the  plant. 

Round-leaved  and  long-leaved 
sundews  are  two  other  types  of  in- 
sectivorous plants  common  to  this 
open  savannah.  Their  small  leaves 
are  covered  with  "dewdrops"  of 
sticky  liquid.  When  a  small  insect 
touches  the  leaf,  it  is  trapped  as  sur- 
rounding sticky  hairs  bend  over  it. 
The  leaf  secretes  digestive  juices  to 
dissolve  the  insect.  Both  of  these 
specialized  plants  use  nutrients  from 
their  prey  to  supplement  their  diets. 
They  have  adapted  in  this  way  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  nitrogen  in  the 
poor  acidic  soil  where  they  grow. 

Continuing  on  the  Turkey  Oak 
Trail,  you  will  come  to  the  Upland 
Pine  Woods.  The  most  common 
plant     community     in     the     LIpper 


Coastal  Plain  is  the  longleaf  pine, 
and  you  will  see  many  of  these  pines 
here  with  wiregrass  growing  under- 
neath. This  is  what  most  people 
visualize  as  "South  Georgia."  Do 
you  still  think  this  is  all  South  Geor- 
gia has  to  offer? 

The  Coastal  Plains  Nature  Trail 
is  an  excellent  place  to  learn  about 
our  natural  environment.  The  habi- 
tats in  this  relatively  small  area  rep- 
resent over  75%  of  the  vegetation 
in  this  region.  The  trail  can  provide 
excellent  outdoor  learning  experi- 
ences for  schools,  scout  or  other 
organized  groups,  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals. 

Currently  a  volunteer  trail  guide 
system  is  being  organized.  Local 
high  schools,  colleges,  garden  clubs 
and  other  interested  groups  should 
contact  the  Reed  Bingham  State 
Park  office  for  further  information 
about  the  nature  trail.  Park  officials 
hope  that  volunteer  trail  guides  will 
soon  be  available  to  lead  groups  on 
field  trips. 

Each  summer,  a  seasonal  inter- 
preter stationed  at  Reed  Bingham 
leads  many  types  of  walks,  demon- 
strations and  other  activities  along 
the  Coastal  Plains  Nature  Trail.  Spe- 
cial programs  dealing  with  area  flora 
and  fauna  are  held  throughout  the 
year.  In  October  1977  over  one  hun- 
dred people  attended  the  Fall  Flora 
Fest,  where  they  took  part  in  guided 
walks  dealing  with  bird  migration, 
fall  wildflowers,  trees  and  medicinal 
plants. 

A  world  of  adventure  awaits  you 
at  Reed  Bingham's  Coastal  Plains 
Nature  Trails!  1^, 


Above:  Wax  Myrtle  (left).  A  fall 
n'ildflower  of  the  pea  family  (right). 

Along  the  Little  River  Trail,  over  a 
thousand  feet  of  boardwalk  have  been 
built  through  this  river  swamp  (right). 
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Doe  Holliday 


By  Bill  Hamniack 
An  by  Mike  Nunn 


hunder  was  rolling  and  lightning  was  glaring  over 
Valdosta,  Georgia  as  a  storm  drenched  the  city,  and 
while  Susan  McKey  Thomas  heard  muffled  thunder, 
she  did  not  see  the  (lashes  of  lightning.  She  was  in  the 
musty  hush  of  the  basement  in  the  Lowndes  County 
courthouse,  digging  into  some  old  records  long  stored 
there.  She  had  been  searching  through  page  after  page 
for  hours.  Then  she  found  an  entry  in  a  dusty  ledger  of 
annual  estate  returns  that,  to  her,  shincd  like  letters  of 
gold.  It  read: 

"To      filling      6  teeth  .    .    .  $18.00 
"  extracting  3       "      ...       3.00 
Received  payment,  Oct.  1  Sth,  1971. 
J.  H.  Holliday." 

The  very  moment  she  discovered  that  account.  Susan 
McKey  Thomas  said,  "there  was  a  huge  crash  of  thun- 
der and  the  lights  in  the  courthouse  went  out.  1  hardly 
noticed  it.  Because  the  strangest  feeling  had  suddenly 
come  over  me.  I  had  the  unreal  conviction  that  Doc 
Holliday  was  there,  that  he  knew  I  was  there  and  that 
he  was  glad  1  had  finally  found  this  entry  in  the  ledger. 
The  strange  feeling  passed  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come. 
And  I  became  enormously  excited.  As  far  as  I  know, 
this  old  estate  return  is  the  only  existing  record  of  dental 
work  done  by  Doc  Holliday." 

Susan  McKey  Thomas  is  no  impressionable,  easily- 
spooked  person  given  to  flights  of  fevered  imagination. 
She  is  a  level-headed,  persevering,  vivacious  woman 
who  has  performed  a  signal  service  in  her  long  and 
arduous  quest  to  peel  away  the  lurid  facade  plastered 
by  mythmakers  on  a  distant  kinsman  of  hers,  John 
Henry  Holliday.  He  is  most  closely  associated  in  the 
popular  mind  with  Tombstone,  a  silver  mining  camp 
that  became  overnight  the  largest  city  in  Arizona,  sung 
by  legend-weavers  as  a  wild  and  lawless  outpost,  where 
a  deadly  Doc  Hollidav  paced  with  Wvatt  Earp  to  the 
O.K.  Corral. 

Tombstone,  known  as  Hclldorado,  needed  no  such 
sensational  embellishment.  Wyatt  Earp  and  his  broth- 
ers, Morgan  and  Virgil,  and  Doc  Holliday  did  shoot  it 
out  with  a  rival  faction  in  the  O.K.  Corral,  and  there 
was  bloodshed  and  hell-raising  aplenty  in  Tombstone. 
Doc  Holliday  was  indeed  a  dangerous  man  to  cross. 

Long-distance  analysis  of  an  individual  is  chancy, 
but  it  may  be  safe  to  say  that  one  reason  Holliday  was 
dangerous  was  because  he  not  onlv  did  not  fear  death 


but  because  he  sought  a  bullet  to  hasten  it.  He  was  dying 
of  tuberculosis. 

The  real  John  Henry  Holliday  has  been  obscured  by 
myth.  Perhaps  this  is  the  inevitable  fate  of  some  men 
placed  by  circumstance  or  desire  in  an  environment 
that  is  or  becomes  a  fertile  time/place  for  legend  to 
flourish.  As  the  Journal  of  Arizona  History  says:  "A 
recurring  stereotype  in  the  literature  of  the  American 
West  is  the  consumptive  black-sheep  Southern  aristo- 
crat who  exchanges  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  loose 
living,  becomes  a  gunman  and  professional  gambler, 
but  never  quite  loses  his  respect  for  womanhood  or  his 
appreciation  of  the  good,  the  true  and  the  beautiful. 
The  original  of  this  familiar  figure  may  well  be  John 
Henry  Holliday  of  Valdosta,  Georgia.  The  real  Doc 
Holliday  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  legendary 
character,  insofar  as  the  facts  of  his  personality  and 
career  are  known,  though  after  so  many  years  and  so 
much  fictionalizing,  it  is  not  easy  to  be  sure  of  the  truth." 

The  truth  about  John  Henry  Holliday,  or  as  much 
truth  as  can  be  found,  became  the  grail  of  Susan  McKey 
Thomas,  a  second  cousin  of  the  man  become  myth. 
Four  years  ago,  she  and  Albert  S.  Pendleton,  Jr.,  of 
Valdosta  published  the  results  of  their  work.  (//;  Search 
of  the  Hollidays:  The  Story  of  Doc  Holliday  and  His 
Holliday  and  McKey  Families.  Valdosta,  Georgia:  Lit- 
tle River  Press,  1973.)  The  Hollidays  and  the  McKeys 
emerge  as  Americans  of  that  generally  persevering  and 
ambitious  host  of  the  children  of  immigrants  who  per- 
formed the  sometimes  bloody  and  always  sweaty  work 
of  building  a  nation,  whose  sons  and  daughters  became 
leading  citizens  of  communities  great  and  small.  So  it 
was  with  the  Hollidays  and  the  McKeys.  These  clans 
were  joined  when  Henry  Burroughs  Holliday  married 
Alice  Jane  McKey  in  January  I  S49  in  Fayette  County, 
Georgia. 

Henry  Holliday  took  his  bride  to  his  home  in  Griffin 
where  she  became  the  instant  foster  mother  to  Francisco 
Hidalgo,  a  12-year-old  orphan  whom  Henry  had 
brought  back  from  Mexico.  Henry  was  a  fighting  man. 
When  he  was  19  he  enlisted  to  fight  against  the  Chero- 
kees.  He  was  discharged,  with  the  rank  of  second  lieu- 
tenant, at  New  Echota. 

Eight  years  later,  he  volunteered  for  the  Mexican 
War,  enlisting  in  1846  as  a  second  lieutenant,  and  saw 
service  under  Brigadier  General   Zacharv  Taylor   and 
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Major  General  Winfield  Scott.  After  being  discharged 
at  Jalapa  in  Mexico,  Henry  served  for  a  while  as  a  clerk 
in  the  commissary  department  then  returned  to  Griffin, 
bringing  with  him  young  Francisco,  who  had  been 
orphaned  during  the  war.  The  1850  census  reveals  that 
Henry  and  Alice  Jane  lived  in  dwelling  house  number 
1257  in  Griffin,  Pike  County,  with  a  baby  daughter, 
Martha  Eleanora — who  would  die  in  infancy — and  the 
13-year-old  Francisco.  Spalding  County  was  formed  in 
late  1851  from  portions  of  Fayette,  Henry  and  Pike 
Counties.  First  clerk  of  the  superior  court  of  the  new 
county  was  Henry  B.  HoUiday. 

That  was  the  year  Henry  and  Alice  Jane  Holliday 
had  parental  reason  to  rejoice:  their  second  child,  John 
Henry,  was  born  on  August  14,  1851. 

John  Henry  was  10  years  old  when  his  father  joined 
the  Confederate  Army  in  December  1861.  He  would 
soon  be  appointed  a  major.  Having  become  a  citizen, 
Francisco  enlisted  also;  he  served  in  the  30th  Georgia 
Volunteers  until  the  regiment  surrendered  at  Greens- 
boro, North  Carolina,  in  April  1865. 

Because  of  physical  disability.  Major  Holliday  re- 
signed from  the  Army  in  the  last  half  of  1862  and  about 
two  years  later,  bought  2,450  acres  of  land  in  Lowndes 
County  (for  $31,500),  and  subsequently  bought  980 
acres  more  (for  $3,150).  In  1865,  his  sister-in-law, 
Mrs.  Robert  Kennedy  Holliday,  and  her  family  fied 
Jonesboro  on  the  approach  of  Sherman's  Army,  refu- 
geeing  to  the  Major's  home  in  Valdosta.  There  he  gave 
them  a  house  on  his  farm  to  live  in  and  provided  for 
them  until  his  brother.  Captain  Robert  K.  Holliday, 
came  home  after  the  surrender  of  the  Confederacy. 

Mrs.  Robert  Holliday's  tecnagcd  daughter  Martha 
Anne  (Mattie)  wrote  a  brief,  poignant  description  of 
the  depredations  wreaked  by  Sherman's  army  and  of 
the  rigors  of  the  two-week  Hight  southward  in  a  boxcar. 
Mattie  Holliday  then  was  15  years  old;  her  cousin  John 
Henry  was  13.  They  became  devoted  friends.  Mattie 
probably  was  the  only  member  of  his  family  to  whom 
John  Henry  wrote  after  he  went  West.  Mattie  grew  up  in 
Fayetteville  and  Jonesboro,  was  educated  at  St.  Vin- 
cent's Academy  in  Savanah  and  Clayton  High  School 
at  Jonesboro.  In  1883,  she  entered  the  religious  life  and 
served  56  years  as  a  Sister  of  Mercy.  She  taught  school 
and  later  became  the  sister  superior  at  the  Sacred  Heart 
Convent  in  Augusta,  subsequently  was  sister  superior  at 
Atlanta's  Immaculate  Conception  Convent  on  Washing- 
ton Street.  When  she  retired,  she  made  her  home  in 
St.  Joseph's  Infirmary. 

At  St.  Joseph's,  she  enjoyed  the  visits  of  a  young 
kinswoman  who  loved  to  hear  the  gentle  old  nun  in  her 
80s  speak  with  great  spirit  about  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
Civil  War  years.  The  young  woman  said  she  was  writing 
a  novel  about  the  Civil  War  period  and  revealed  that 
she  was  putting  the  old  nun  in  the  book.  The  aged 
Mattie  Holliday  asked  that  her  fictional  namesake  be  a 
good  person.  The  namesake  turned  out  to  be  so.  When 
Mattie  Holliday  entered  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  she  be- 
came Sister  Mary  Mclanie  and  was  so  known  thereafter. 


The  woman  interested  in  Ci\i!  War  times  was  Margaret 
Mitchell,  then  writing  about  a  young  woman  she  called 
Melanie  in  Cjone  With  the  Wind. 

In  the  late  1870s  and  '80s,  Sister  Melanie  penned 
many  letters  seeking  to  comfort  and  sustain  her  trou- 
bled, dying  cousin  John  Henry  Holliday  who  was  mak- 
ing bloody  headlines  in  the  West.  Rcgina  C.  Rapier  of 
Social  Circle,  great-niece  of  Sister  Melanie's,  said  that 
Doc  became  a  Roman  Catholic  shortly  before  his  death 
to  please  his  gentle  and  devout  cousin  Sister  Melanie. 

Doc  Holliday,  who  became  known  as  one  of  the 
deadliest  killers  in  the  West,  started  out  in  adult  life  to 
serve  others  who  were  in  pain.  He  was  raised  in  a  hard- 
working, religious  home.  Major  Holliday,  soon  to  be- 
come one  of  Valdosta's  most  eminent  citizens,  serving 
several  terms  as  mayor,  was  a  man  of  wide  interests  who 
ran  a  big  farm  and  a  store  that  sold  everything  from 
buggies  to  coffins.  An  innovative  agriculturist,  he  pio- 
neered raising  pecans  in  that  section  of  the  state  and 
introduced  the  culture  of  grapes. 

Susan  Thomas  and  Albert  Pendleton  quote  a  mid- 
1878  news  article  exuberantly  written  by  the  editor  of 
Tlic  Valdosta  7'inu's,  C.  R.  Pendleton  ( Albert's  great- 
grandfather);  "...Major  H.  B.  Holliday  and  others 
have  vineyards  and  are  making  wine  by  the  hundreds, 
yes  thousands  of  gallons.  This  is  the  most  certain  crop 
grown  in  this  section." 

Young  John  Henry  respected  his  father  and  adored 
his  mother  who  taught  piano  even  as  her  health  began 
to  decline. 

Alice  Jane  Holliday  ran  a  religious  household,  but 
she  was  able  to  function  less  and  less  as  her  illness  be- 
came worse.  It  was  probably  tuberculosis,  which  was 
contagious.  She  died  in  September  1866.  Her  death 
stunned  her  son  John  Henry,  and  he  was  jolted  by 
another  blow  when  his  father  married  again  three 
months  after  the  death  of  his  mother. 

Sometime  between  1866  and  1872,  an  incident  oc- 
curred which,  like  many  of  the  episodes  in  the  saga  of 
Doc  Holliday,  has  been  embellished  until  it  has  become 
near  fiction.  It  could  be  called  "The  Affair  at  the  Swim- 
ming Hole."  One  of  the  legends  spawned  from  what 
happened  there,  that  John  Henry  killed  one  or  more 
black  men  (depending  on  who  was  telling  the  tale),  has 
been  offered  as  a  reason  he  went  West.  Nobody  was 
killed  that  day.  John  Henry  was  riding  in  a  buggy  with 
his  uncle,  Thomas  Sylvester  McKey,  past  a  place  on  the 
Wilhlacoochee  River  which  John  Henry  and  some 
friends  had  cleared  out  to  use  as  their  swimming  hole. 
John  Henry  and  McKey  saw  several  black  youngsters 
in  it. 

McKey,  who  demonstrated  all  his  long  life — he  died 
at  92 — that  he  was  a  tough-minded,  independent  man 
who  abhorred  deviation  from  the  straight  and  narrow, 
reported  that  John  Henry,  suddenly  angered  by  what 
he  considered  trespass,  drew  his  pistol  and  fired  over  the 
heads  of  the  young  swimmers  to  scare  them  off.  McKey 
was  the  sort  of  man  who  needed  no  support  for  his 
word,  but  in  retrospect,  his  account  of  the  swimming- 
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hole  incident  became  e\en  less  subject  to  question.  The 
Freedmen's  Bureau,  headquartered  in  the  Lowndes 
County  courthouse,  was  a  powerful  force  in  those  days. 
Had  John  Henry  slain  a  black  man,  the  might  of  the 
U.S.  government  immediately  would  have  been  ar- 
rayed against  him.  As  it  was,  by  shooting  over  the  heads 
of  the  youngsters,  John  Henry  created  a  ticklish  situa- 
tion, and  without  doubt  Major  Holliday,  who  repre- 
sented the  Freedmen's  Bureau  on  several  occasions, 
helped  convince  his  son  that  he  should  hurry  up  to 
Jonesboro  to  visit  some  Holliday  relatives. 

In  KS66,  John  Henry  was  a  student  at  the  Valdosta 
Institute;  four  years  later,  he  entered  the  Pennsylvania 
College  of  Dental  Surgery  in  Philadelphia  and  was 
graduated  in  1(S72.  In  those  days,  dental  students  at- 
tended two  sessions  of  instruction,  each  lasting  three  or 
four  months.  Between  sessions,  they  served  a  "precep- 
torship" — internship — with  an  established  dentist,  and 
finally  submitted  a  written  thesis  for  graduation.  John 
Henry's  thesis  was  on  the  diseases  of  the  teeth.  He 
served  his  preceptorship  under  Dr.  Lucian  Frederick 
Frink  of  Valdosta.  Because  of  a  smallpox  epidemic  in 
Philadelphia  in  1872,  many  of  the  students  at  the  dental 
college  had  transferred  to  other  schools,  so  there  were 
only  26  men  in  the  graduating  class.  A  cousin,  Robert 
Alexander  Holliday,  son  of  Dr.  John'  Stiles  Holliday  of 


FayettcN  ilk,  also  attended.  John  Henry  served  as  Cousin 
Robert's  preceptor.  Robert  later  established  the  South- 
ern Dental  College  in  Atlanta,  which  eventually  became 
the  Emory  University  School  of  Dentistry. 

John  Henry  practiced  dentistry  in  Atlanta  in  a  build- 
ing on  the  corner  of  Alabama  and  Whitehall  Streets, 
but  just  as  his  adored  mother  had  begun  to  fail,  so  did 
he  begin  to  cough  his  life  away.  He  soon  moved  back  to 
the  city  of  his  birth,  Griftln.  Susan  Thomas  and  Albert 
Pendleton  quote  the  History  of  Griffin  by  Ouimby  Mel- 
ton, Jr.,  who  wrote  that  John  Henry  practiced  dentistry 
upstairs  in  a  building  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Solo- 
mon and  State  Streets.  Melton  wrote  that  John  Henry's 
physician  advised  him  to  go  West  to  a  drier  climate  if  he 
wanted  to  prolong  his  life.  Sometime  toward  the  end  of 
1872  or  the  early  part  of  1873,  John  Henry  Holliday 
headed  West. 


Cy^stMf^ 


Here  ends  this  sketch  of  John  Henry  Holliday  in 
Georgia,  in  their  account  of  Doc  Holliday  and  the  Hol- 
liday and  McKey  families,  Susan  McKey  Thomas  and 
Albert  S.  Pendleton,  Jr.,  apply  their  demonstrated  skills 
in  truth-diueine  to  Doc's  western  ad\enturcs  in  a  life 


IVfain  Street.  Dodge  City,  Kansas,  and  t/ie  Lotti^hrancli  Saloon. 
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In  1855 ,  Henry's  hrolher,  Dr.  John  Sliles  Holliday,  built  the  white-cohimned  mansion  that  became  known  as  the 
Holliday-Fije  house.  It  still  stands  in  Fayetteville,  virtually  unchanged  since  antebellum  days. 

About  the  time  the  house  was  completed,  the  new  Fayetteville  Academy  needed  quarters  for  its  students. 
Dr.  Holliday  loaned  his  home  to  teachers  and  students  as  a  dormitory  until  academy  quarters  became  available.  One  of 
the  most  famous  women  in  fiction  was  recorded  as  a  student  in  the  real-life  school;  in  her  Gone  With  the  Wind, 
Margaret  Mitchell  sent  Scarlett  O'Hara  to  the  Fayetteville  Academy. 


become  turbulent.  They  tell  about  Big-Nosed  Kate, 
Kate  Elder,  whom  Doc  met  in  a  saloon  at  Fort  Griffin, 
Texas  and  who  stormed  in  and  out  of  his  life  for  a 
number  of  tempestuous  years.  Once  she  saved  his  neck 
after  he  had  knifed  a  Fort  Griffin  gambler  to  death  in 
self-defense.  The  local  man  was  popular  among  the 
townspeople,  and  although  Doc  had  the  law  on  his  side, 
he  was  arrested  and  locked  up  in  a  hotel  room  (there 
was  no  jail  in  the  town).  He  was  sure  to  be  hanged,  but 
Big-Nosed  Kate  set  fire  to  the  hotel  and,  armed  with  a 
pistol,  got  the  drop  on  the  deputy  marshal  left  to  guard 
the  prisoner  and  set  Doc  free.  Borrowing  horses  from 
one  of  her  numerous  friends,  she  and  Doc  lit  out  for 
Dodge,  where  Doc  rejoined  his  brother-at-arms,  Wyatt 
Earp,  who  made  Dodge  his  headquarters. 

So  did  Doc,  for  a  while;  he  hung  out  his  dentist's 
shingle  and  tried  to  practice  his  first-chosen  profession, 
but  a  tubercular  dentist  scared  off  as  many  patients  in 


Dodge  as  in  Griffin  or  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Ahead  of  him, 
though  he  probably  cared  little  about  it  one  way  or  the 
other,  was  Tombstone  and  the  O.  K.  Corral. 

Beyond  Tombstone,  for  Doc  Holliday,  finally  lay 
Colorado,  where  he  passed  away  on  November  8,  1887 
at  the  age  of  36.  He  spent  his  last  days  in  the  Glenwood 
Hotel  at  Glenwood  Springs,  Colorado,  where  a  young 
busboy  at  the  hotel.  Art  Kendricks,  became  a  friend. 
The  busboy  saw  Doc  frequently,  because  one  of  Art's 
missions  was  to  fetch  whiskey. for  the  dying  man.  Each 
time  Art  brought  a  bottle.  Doc  would  tip  him  10  cents, 
a  healthy  pourboire  in  those  days. 

The  story  says  that  Doc  offered  eight  to  five  odds 
that  a  gun  would  cut  him  down  before  he  fell  to  con- 
sumption, that  on  his  last  day  on  this  earth,  he  asked 
his  young  friend.  Art  Kendricks,  to  bring  him  a  bottle 
of  whiskey.  The  sick  man  poured  a  tumblerful,  drank  it 
down,  said  "This  is  funny,"  and  died.  ^ 
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It's  a  hard  life — that  of  a  shrimper. 

Before  the  rest  of  the  world  even  thinks  about 
awakening,  tiny  shrimping  villages  like  Crescent 
and  Valona  are  abuzz  with  activity.  By  4:30 
a.m. — way  before  the  first  light  of  dawn — 
engines  of  a  dozen  battered  shrimp  boats  are 
sputtering,  their  lights  twinkling,  all  mirrored 
in  the  dark  river  water.  From  docks  all  along 
Georgia's  golden  coast,  shrimpers  head  out  for 
sea. 
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TREASURES 


By  Mary  Eleanor  Wickersham 
Photography  by  Kevin  R.  Schochat 


"You're  not  really  going  to  do  it,  are  you?  Suppose 
it  caves  in?  What'll  you  do  then?  And  what  about  bugs? 
You'd  better  watch  out  for  moccasins  and  black 
widows!" 

My  mother  was  full  of  admonitions  when  1  told  her  1 
was  going  into  the  caves  at  the  limesinks. 

"Would  you  like  to  go  with  us?"  \  asked. 

She  didn't  even  hesitate  with  her  reply.  "What  time 
should  1  be  ready?" 

When  one  member  of  our  troop  backed  out,  fossil 
collector  Bobby  Strange  and  my  mother  and  I  were  the 
only  three  hardy  souls  left  to  venture  into  the  caves 
located  between  Sandersville  and  Tennille  in 
Washington  County.  The  limestone  and  clay  formations 
found  there  have  long  been  popular  hunting  grounds 
for  fossils.  These  formations  tell  an  intriguing  story  of 
the  ocean's  rise  and  fall  and  of  the  creatures  which 
lived  long  before  the  earliest  man. 

During  the  late  Cretaceous  Period,  some  75  million 
years  ago,  rivers  washed  minute  clay  particles  into 
brackish  lagoons  near  the  ocean's  edge.  But  during  the 
next  70  million  years,  the  land  tilted  upward,  exposing 
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those  beds  of  clay  we  call  kaolin  to  the  forces  of 
weathering  and  erosion. 

By  the  time  the  ocean  advanced  again  during  the 
Eocene  Epoch,  45  million  years  ago,  those  beds  of 
kaolin  had  been  unevenly  eroded  and  different  kinds  of 
materials  were  being  deposited.  In  most  areas  across 
the  mid-portion  of  the  state,  sands  and  clays  settled  out. 
But  in  one  limited  area  an  extremely  pure  limestone 
was  deposited. 

That  limestone,  formed  from  the  shells  of  millions  of 
animals,  is  called  Sanderssille  limestone.  During  its 
early  period  of  deposition,  the  water  must  have  been 
relatively  calm,  for  the  bottom  limestone  layer  is  pure. 
But  as  millions  of  years  passed,  more  sediments  began 
to  wash  into  the  ocean  basin,  creating  a  sandy 
limestone. 

Eventually  these  limestone  layers  were  lifted  and 
eroded  and  covered  by  other  materials  washed  in  from 
higher  ground. 

Today  a  small,  unnamed  stream  cuts  through  those 
upper-level  loose  sediments,  through  the  fossil-rich, 
leached-out  limestone  we  call  marl  and  into  the  pure 
limestone,  leaving  the  layers  exposed  and  providing  us 
with  a  record  of  what  happened  millions  of  years  ago 
on  the  ancient  sea  bottom. 

But  the  area's  geology  is  continually  changing.  That 
same  insignificant  stream  continually  works  at 
dissolving  the  limestone,  cutting  under  the  surface  to 
form  caves.  When  their  roofs  collapse,  sinkholes  are 
formed. 

Children  who  grew  up  in  Washington  County  have 
heard  all  the  legends  of  caves  and,  according  to  retired 
Thicle  Kaolin  Company  geologist  Owen  Etheridge,  all 
of  the  stories  are  not  mere  legend. 

Some  older  residents  recall  that  mules  in  a  barn  near 
the  center  of  Sandersville  had  to  be  shot  after  breaking 
their  legs  when  a  sink  caved  in. 

A  wagon  disappeared,  temporarily  at  least,  after 
another  sink  formed  only  a  block  east  of  the 
courthouse. 

There  is  also  a  story  about  a  group  of  men  who 
chased  a  bear  through  caves  all  the  way  under  the 
center  of  Sandersville.  They  were  able  to  identify  their 
position  when  they  heard  the  courthouse  clock  striking. 
This  story,  unlikely  as  it  seems,  may  have  some  merit. 
"From  what  I  know  of  the  caves  around  here,  it's  not 
unreasonable  to  think  that  you  could  go  all  the  way 
under  the  courthouse,"  Etheridge  said. 

Even  city-dwelling  lawn  vvaterers  swear  that  they  can 
water  all  day  and  that  some  things  never  get  wet.  The 
water,  they  presume,  goes  straight  into  the  underlying 
caves. 

I've  been  to  the  limesinks  all  my  life.  I  probably 
learned  to  recognize  a  fossil  stingray's  crushing  tooth 
even  before  I  knew  what  a  human  molar  looked  like, 
because  at  one  time  such  shallow  water  fossils  abounded 
at  the  main  sink  area.  Although  many  of  the  more 
obvious  fossils  lying  in  the  stream  bed  have  been  picked 
up,  manatee  ribs,  echoniderms,  shark  teeth,  crab  parts, 


clamshells,  coral,  bryozoa  and  sea  shells  are  easily 
spotted  and  readily  identifiable. 

Other  fossilized  specimens  and  possibly  some  land 
animals  washed  into  the  sea  from  upland  are  more 
difficult  to  identify.  A  definite  identification  has  been 
made  of  a  fossil  horse  tooth,  and  about  ten  years  ago  a 
young  boy  found  two  unusual  tusks,  which  Etheridge 
guessed  might  have  belonged  to  a  Uintatherium,  a  large 
four-footed  animal  which  resembled  a  hippopotamus. 
Though  that  finder  is  now  a  geologist,  he  is  still  puzzled 
about  the  source  of  the  tusks.  His  professors  at  Georgia 
Southern  College  suggested  that  the  tusks  might  have 
belonged  to  manatees  or  bull  seals.  But  Etheridge  says, 
"If  the  Uintatherium  identification  could  be  proven  it 
would  correlate  this  bed  with  others  of  Eocene  Age  of 
the  Jackson  group  out  west." 

Most  of  the  fossils  come  from  the  marl  above  the 
limestone,  but  the  number  of  fossils  varies  in  different 
parts  of  the  stream.  Some  areas  are  studded  with 
algae-covered  sand  dollars  and  oyster  shells,  and  other 
areas  are  essentially  bare  of  fossils.  It  would  appear  to 


the  casual  observer  that  fossils  would  be  more  abundant 
in  caves,  for  fewer  people  have  explored  there,  but 
since  the  caves  are  of  limestone  and  most  of  the  fossils 
come  from  the  marl,  the  few  fossils  inside  have  been 
washed  in  by  the  stream. 

The  caves  were  not  what  I  expected.  My  father  told 
me  about  passing  through  them  in  a  canoe  when  he  was 
a  boy.  At  only  one  place  in  the  winding  corridors  could 
we  stand.  "I  hope  we  don't  have  a  flash  flood,"  Bobby 
joked.  His  comment  was,  however,  something  to 
consider.  When  I  had  been  to  the  limesinks  a  few  weeks 
earlier,  the  water  at  the  cave  entrance  must  have  been 
two  feet  deep,  a  depth  at  which  passage  would  have 
been  uncomfortable  if  not  impossible. 

We  did  wear  rubber  boots  this  trip  and  never  got  wet 
because  in  most  places  the  water  was  only  a  few  inches 
deep.  The  interior  walls  were  hard  and  rough.  Bobby 
believes  that  intruders  have  knocked  ofl  the  beginnings 
of  stalactites,  but  in  narrow  sand-clogged  crevices  we 
could  see  some  tiny  stalactites  growing. 
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We  saw  a  few  fish,  a  salamander  and  a  crayfish.  They 
all  had  eyes,  a  sign  we  interpreted  as  meaning  that  they, 
like  us,  were  simply  passing  through. 

Logs  have  dammed  up  major  passages  causing  sand 
to  be  deposited.  This  accumulation  prabably  accounts 
for  the  narrowing  of  the  passages  but  geologist 
Etheridge  believes  that  sinking  of  the  limestone  should 
not  be  discounted. 

As  in  any  cave,  the  temperature  was  pleasant. 
Although  it  was  very  dark,  it  was  not  as  eerie  as  1  had 
expected.  My  greatest  comfort  was  in  being  with 
someone  familiar  with  the  caves.  Bobby  knew  every 
turn,  every  log  jam.  I  wouldn't  go  with  anyone  who 
didn't. 

We  crept  through  two  caves,  perhaps  spending  a  total 
of  an  hour  inside  before  walking  through  the  stream 
and  the  surrounding  hillsides. 

The  area  is  most  unusual.  Not  only  is  its  geology 
interesting,  but  the  soils  there  support  an  abundance  of 
wildflowers.  Wild  geranium,  green  and  gold,  violets, 
hepatica,  trout  lilies  and  trillium  cover  the  grounds. 
1  had  the  chance  to  see  the  rare  coral  root  orchid  there 
last  spring. 

In  her  visit  to  the  limesinks  with  other  Botanical 
Society  members,  respected  Georgia  botanist  Marie 
Mellinger  said,  "I  have  traveled  all  over  and  never  have 
I  seen  such  a  display  of  trout  lilies  and  trillium.  The 
coral  root  is  highly  unusual  ...  1  think  this  area  should 
definitely  be  prcser\ed.  It's  fabulous.  It  should  be 
a  park." 

The  area  even  has  a  fascinating  historical  record.  In 
recent  years  a  complete  Indian  bowl  was  found  there. 
Bobby  picked  up  a  handsome  arrowhead  in  the  stream 
the  day  we  visited.  Another  man  reportedly  found 
Spanish  pieces  of  eight  there,  a  sign  that  the  area  has 
been  attracting  people  for  hundreds  of  years. 

Yet  attracting  people  has  its  disadvantages.  Although 
the  water  remains  clear  and  lovely,  trash  has  been 


1  he  jos.sils  (dhow),  typical  of  the  liincstoixc  in  the 
Sandcr.sville  area,  are  the  remains  of  sea  creatures  of 
Eocene  a^e.  They  are  reminders  that  ancient  seas 
covered  Georgia  at  least  to  the  present  jail  line  about 
40  million  years  ago. 

(opposite  page)  This  limestone  cave  was  formed  by  the 
action  of  rainwater  on  the  limestotw  over  thousands  or 
perhaps  ni  ill  ions  of  years.  Rain,  falling  through  the 
atmosphere,  picks  up  enough  carbon  dio.xide  to  become 
a  very  weak  carbonic  acid  solution.  This  acid  dissolves 
the  calcium  carbonate  in  the  liniestone,  actually  eating 
out  a  cave. 


dumped  there  for  years.  A  decomposing  Model-T  in 
mid-stream  reminds  us  that  people  haven't  changed 
much  in  their  environmental  attitudes. 

Yet,  the  most  poignant  reminder  of  the  continuity  of 
life  is  found  on  the  limestone  walls.  The  tiny  li\erwort 
clings  to  the  limestone,  spreading  its  musty  fragrance 
throughout  the  area.  Botanists  sa\  that  the  simple 
liverwort  has  remained  unchanged  for  millions  of  years. 
Caves  form  and  holes  sink,  T-models  rust  and  glass 
bottles  become  sand,  but  the  liverwort  remains 
constant. 

Bobby  came  by  to  see  me  a  few  days  after  our 
spelunking  experience.  "I  left  my  flashlight  out  there 
the  other  day,"  he  said,  "and  when  I  went  back  to  get 
it,  I  walked  up  stream  a  short  distance.  And  look  what 
I  found!"  He  pulled  from  his  shirt  pocket  a  huge  shark's 
tooth,  measuring  three  inches  from  tip  to  tip.  "I  found 
my  last  one  2.'^  years  ago  and  if  this  kind  of  find  occurs 
in  cycles,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  I  spot  another 
one." 

That  simply  pro\ ides  more  incenti\e  for  Bobby  and 
others  with  his  interest.  There's  always  one  more 
treasure  to  find.  ^ 
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Red- Tailed 
Hawk 


By  Gib  Johnston 
Art  by  Liz  Carmichael  Jones 


Most  of  us  who  spend  time  on  the  roads  of 
Georgia  during  the  fall  and  winter  have  ogled 
over  a  large  soaring  bird  at  one  time  or  another 
and  remarked  to  our  companion,  "Look  at  the 
size  of  that  hawk!"  Undoubtedly,  we  were  talk- 
ing about  the  red-tailed  hawk. 

The  red-tailed  hawk  is  the  largest  and  one  of 
the  most  common  of  our  hawks.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  sub-family  Biiteo,  one  of  the  soaring 
hawks  or  buzzard  hawks.  This  name  infers  no 
kinship  to  the  southern  vultures  but  is  a  hold- 
over from  our  European  heritage  in  which  the 
term  buzzard  had  an  entirely  different  meaning. 

For  most  of  its  history  the  red-tailed  hawk  has 
been  known  far  and  wide  as  a  "Chicken  Hawk," 


because  of  his  reputed  dietary  likes,  and  most 
would  swear  that  he  was  the  downfall  of  domes- 
tic and  game  fowl  galore.  And  as  the  chicken 
hawk,  the  red-tail  was  fair  game.  They  fell  by 
the  score  to  the  efforts  of  hunters  and  farmers 
alike.  However,  recent  studies  have  exonerated 
this  bird,  showing  that  the  bulk  of  the  red-tailed 
hawk's  diet  consists  of  mice,  rats  and  other  smaff 
mammals  from  skunks  to  raccoons.  The  few  de- 
sirable fowl  taken  by  this  bird  are  compensated 
for  ten  times  over  by  the  tremendous  number  of 
harmful  rodents  he  destroys  in  a  lifetime. 

This  large  hawk  is  a  permanent  resident  of  the 
state  and  is  most  easily  seen  during  the  fall  and 
winter  when   northern  birds  join  the  resident 
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population.  His  1 8-24  inch  height  and  four  foot- 
plus  wingspan  make  him  quite  evident  year- 
round  as  he  perches  in  trees  near  open  fields  and 
along  the  roadside. 

Rather  than  being  biological  deserts,  as  scien- 
tists once  feared,  super  highways  have  become 
prime  habitat  for  small  rodents  which  are  the 
red-tailed  hawk's  prime  food.  So,  naturally, 
every  expressway  in  Georgia  has  an  extraordi- 
narily high  population  of  these  hawks. 

In  flight  the  red-tailed  hawk  is  easily  recog- 
nized by  its  large  size  and  by  the  uniformity  of 
its  tail  color.  This  color,  as  the  name  would  in- 
dicate, is  rusty-red  above  and  pinkish  below. 
These  colors  vary  greatly,  so  uniformity  of  color 
is  the  key. 

At  rest,  he  can  be  recognized  by  the  rusty  tail 
and  the  light  breast  with  a  darker  "belly  band." 
The  young  have  streaked  breasts  and  gray  tails 
that  may  or  may  not  be  streaked.  But  the  most 
prominent  feature  is  its  size.  Any  large  hawk 
seen  is  an  odds-on  favorite  to  be  a  red-tailed. 

Red-tailed  hawks  probably  mate  for  life,  and 
they  display  their  distinctive  courtship  rituals 
occasionally  throughout  the  nesting  season. 
Soaring  in  great  circles  to  very  high  altitudes, 
the  male  red-tailed  hawk  will  cross  and  recross 
the  other's  path,  almost  touching.  Finally  he  will 
begin  a  spectacular  wings-folded  dive  and  re- 
covery at  tree-top  level,  only  to  repeat  the  whole 
dance  over  and  over. 

A  rather  large  and  bulky  nest  (28  to  30  inches 
in  diameter)  is  built  in  the  forks  of  a  large  tree 
from  40  to  80  feet  up,  using  large  sticks,  then 
smaller  branches  and  finally  a  covering  of  bark, 
moss  and  green  leaves  of  all  sorts.  The  nest  is 
used  year  after  year  and  is  renovated  by  adding 
fresh  lining  material.  Nesting  may  begin  in  late 
February  or  early  March. 

In  Georgia,  the  usual  clutch  consists  of  two  or 
three  eggs  which  are  variable  in  color.  They  may 
be  white  or  bluish-white  and  may  have  a  varia- 
tion of  markings,  both  in  form  and  color.  Vary- 
ing colorations  of  eggs  seems  to  be  a  character- 
istic of  the  individual  female. 

Incubation  of  the  eggs  lasts  for  about  28  days 
and  is  done  by  the  female.  The  male  assists  by 
bringing  food  to  the  female  who  in  turn  gives  it 
to  the  young.  The  female  is  very  wary  during 
incubation,  and  it  is  impossible  to  approach  the 
nest  without  frightening  the  female  from  the 


area. 

The  young  remain  in  the  nest  for  at  least  four 
weeks.  At  about  three  weeks  they  become  very 
active,  walking  about  the  nest  and  flapping  their 
wings,  frequently  turning  their  heads  to  watch 
passing  birds. 

When  the  young  hawks  have  learned  to  fly, 
they  accompany  their  parents  to  open  areas 
where  they  are  taught  to  hunt.  Typically,  one  of 
the  older  birds  will  swoop  on  a  mouse,  stopping 
at  the  last  moment,  thereby  "cornering"  the 
mouse,  and  then  allow  the  young  to  make  the 
kill.  Parents  will  frequently  drop  a  mouse  from 
some  height  and  allow  the  young  to  attempt  to 
catch  it  in  mid-air.  Young  hawks  rapidly  become 
proficient  at  this  game. 

Although  this  hawk  is  not  in  immedate  danger 
of  extinction,  he  is  worthy  of  the  protection  that 
state  and  federal  laws  afford  him.  The  red-tailed 
hawk  is  a  totally  protected  species — it  is  illegal 
to  kill,  molest,  capture  or  keep  him.  The  pro- 
tected status  is  well-deserved  since  the  red-tailed 
hawk  is  so  beneficial  in  controlling  harmful 
rodents. 


Red-tailed  Hawk  (Buteo  jamaicensis) 

Length:  18-24  inches;  wingspread  to  52  inches. 

Weight:  to  4  pounds. 

Georgia's  largest  hawk.  Rust-red  unstreaked  tail 

above,  light  pink-grey  below.  Young  have  dark 

grey  tails  that  may  show  some  banding.  Has 

dark    brown    or    black    "belly-band"    on    light 

breasts.  Sexes  similar. 

Breeds  from  Southeast  Canada   to  Northeast 

Mexico;  winters  from  Kansas  to  New  York  south 

to  Florida  and  Mexico. 

Nests:  large,  bulky  structure  placed  high  (40-80 

feet  above  ground)  in  forks  of  large  tree;  made 

of  large  sticks,  lined  with  smaller  twigs,  bark, 

fern  leaves  and  moss.  Same  nest  rebuilt  year 

after  year. 

Eggs:  2-4,  dull  white  or  blue-white  with  wide 

variation  in  form  and  markings. 

Food:  mice,  rabbits,  snakes,  insects,  small  birds. 

Game  birds  and  poultry  comprise  less  than  1  % 

of  diet. 

Seen  along  roadsides,  near  open  fields.  Hovers 

and  swoops  on  prey.  Top  speed  about  22  mph. 

Totally  protected  by  state  and  federal  laws. 
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By  Ronald  Simpson 
Wildlife  Biologist 


Wild 

Turkey  Management 
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The  turkey  found  in  most  areas  of 
Georgia  is  the  eastern  wild  turkey 
(Mi'lcagri\  i>all(>pav(>  silvc.slris).  In 
the  southern  quarter  of  the  state 
there  is  an  ingrade  or  mixing  of  the 
eastern  wild  turkey  and  the  Florida 
turkey  (Meleagris  i^allopcno  osce- 
ola).   Even   thouuh   there   are   slight 


laxonomic  dilTerences  between  the 
two  turkeys,  their  basic  biology  and 
management  arc  the  same. 

Reproduction  and  Mortality 

"Gobbling""  by  males  usually  be- 
gins in  March  and  reaches  a  peak  in 
mid-April.  The  actual  mating  season 


corresponds  \er\  closely  with  this 
gobbling  acti\it\.  Turkeys  are  po- 
lygamous and  one  gobbler  may  mate 
with  as  many  as  six  or  eight  hens. 

The  hen  will  la\  an  a\erage  of 
about  12  eggs  per  nest  (a  clutch). 
Should  something  happen  to  the  first 
nestini:  attempt,  the  number  of  eszszs 
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Biologist  Ron  Simpson  is  about  to 
release  this  wild-trapped  hen  at  a 
restocking  site.  The  use  of  wild- 
trapped  birds  is  the  only  method  to 
establish  new  populations  in 
suitable  habitat. 


in  a  later  clutch  will  be  slightly 
smaller.  Incubation  of  the  eggs  by 
the  hen  lasts  28  days.  The  peak  pe- 
riod of  hatching  is  during  late  May 
and  early  June;  however,  some  nests 
may  hatch  as  early  as  April  or  as 
late  as  July. 
Mortality 

A  certain  amount  of  loss  occurs 
in  all  wildlife  populations  each  year; 
it  is  called  annual  mortality.  In  wild 
turkeys,  average  annual  mortality 
for  a  stable  population  averages 
about  60  percent.  This  includes  both 
juvenile  and  adult  mortality.  The 
annual  mortality  for  juveniles  (young 
of  the  year)  is  67  percent  loss,  while 
those  birds  surviving  as  adults  nor- 
mally suffer  only  about  50  percent 
loss  over  a  year. 

In  a  wild  turkey  population  with 
a  60  percent  total  loss  each  year, 
stability  occurs  when  this  loss  is  re- 
placed by  reproduction.  Thus  60 
percent  of  this  population  would  be 
composed  of  juvenile  birds. 

Since  adult  mortality  is  stable  un- 
der normal  conditions,  juvenile  sur- 
vival is  the  key  to  increasing  the 
population  or  to  understanding  de- 
clines. A  higher  percentage  of  juve- 
niles in  the  population  indicates 
high  reproductive  success  and  prob- 
ably an  increasing  population.  A  low 
percentage  of  juveniles  usually  indi- 
cates a  stagnant  or  declining  popu- 
lation. 

Factors  suppressing  wildlife  pop- 
ulations are  called  limiting  factors. 
In  Georgia  the  limiting  factors  on 
turkey  populations  can  be  placed  in 
one  of  the  following  general  classi- 
fications: 1  )  habitat  conditions, 
2)  climatic  conditions,  3)  disease 
and  parasites,  4)  natural  predation, 
5)  human  activity. 

While  turkeys  are  more  adaptive 
to  various  habitats  than  was  believed 
several  years  ago,  many  land  use 
practices  or  changes  are  very  dam- 
aging  to   wild   turkey   populations. 
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Clear  cutting  of  large  areas,  timber 
stand  conversion  to  pines  in  large 
tracts,  new  highway  systems  and 
urbanization  are  examples  of  recent 
changes  that  have  adversely  affected 
turkeys. 

The  overall  turkey  population  in 
Georgia  can  withstand  any  of  the 
adverse  climatic  conditions  that  oc- 
cur here.  However,  extremes  in  the 
weather  do  have  an  influence  on 
production  of  young.  Low  tempera- 
tures and/or  heavy  rainfall  during 
the  nesting  season  are  probably  the 


primary  conditions  that  can  cause 
direct  losses  to  young  poults  and 
depress  annual   reproduction. 

As  with  man  and  all  other  living 
creatures,  there  is  a  great  diversity 
of  pathogens,  causative  agents  of 
diseases,  that  aflfect  wild  turkeys. 
These  may  be  classed  as  viral  and 
bacterial  (fowl  pox,  pneumonia,  pul- 
lorum),  fungal  (aspcrigillosis ),  pro- 
tozoic  (blackhead,  coccidiosis),  and 
parasitic  (external-lice,  ticks,  fleas; 
internal-tapeworms,  roundworms, 
flukes).   Some  of  these  are  carried 
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by  domestic  poultry  and  can  be  trans- 
mitted to  wild  turkeys  in  the  area. 

Predation  is  a  natural  occurrence 
and  can  actually  be  beneficial  by  re- 
moving diseased  and  inferior  indi- 
viduals. Direct  predation  involves 
the  loss  of  an  individual;  indirect  in- 
volves losses  of  potential  reproduc- 
tion such  as  a  clutch  of  eggs.  A  few 
of  the  major  predators  are  red  fox, 
gray  fox,  bobcat,  domestic  dog,  great 
horned  owl  (direct  predation), 
skunks,  and  crows  (indirect  preda- 
tion). 


The  limiting  factor  of  human  ac- 
tivity includes  numerous  items  such 
as  illegal  hunting  losses,  releases  of 
pen-reared  stock  carrying  disease, 
mechanical  operations  (mowing, 
combining,  bulldozing),  timber  cut- 
ting and  harassment  from  other 
forms  of  outdoor  recreation  such  as 
trail  bike  riding. 

Food  Habits 

Plant  material  constitutes  about 
90  percent  of  an  adult  turkey's  diet 
with    animal    matter   accountins   for 


(left)  Large  stands  of  mature 
hardwoods  are  generally  considered 
ideal  turkey  habitat.  However, 
turkeys  often  utilize  less  extensive 
stands  when  other  vital  habitat 
components  such  as  openings  for 
hugging  areas  and  good  protection 
are  present.  Thus  the  wild  turkey 
may  not  he  as  much  a  "pure 
milderness"  bird  as  previously 
assumed. 

(left,  below)  This  gras.>y  meadow  is 
a  good  hugging  area  for  poults  and 
provides  succulent  greens  eaten  by 
adult  turkeys  in  the  spring. 

10  percent.  The  single  most  impor- 
tant staple  food  is  acorns.  Acorns 
will  make  up  about  40  to  60  percent 
of  the  winter  diet  of  turkeys  in  Geor- 
gia. Many  different  grasses,  seeds 
and  blades  arc  heavily  used  as  food. 
These  may  form  as  much  as  30  per- 
cent of  the  winter  and  spring  diet. 
Dogwood  fruits  are  much  sought 
after  by  turkeys.  Beech  nuts  are  also 
heavily  utilized  in  years  when  pro- 
duction is  good.  Black  cherry,  black 
gum,  wild  grape  and  blackberry  are 
among  the  many  other  native  plants 
which  furnish  food  for  turkeys.  Cul- 
tivated plants  of  particular  import- 
ance to  turkeys  are  corn,  peanuts, 
oats,  wheat  and  clover. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  of  life, 
poults  require  a  diet  of  at  least  28 
percent  protein.  To  meet  this  high 
protein  requirement,  they  must  feed 
primarily  on  animal  matter.  During 
this  period  over  75  percent  of  their 
diet  may  be  animal  foods.  Grass- 
hoppers, stink  bugs,  leaf  hoppers, 
walking  sticks  and  beetles  are  among 
the  more  important  insects  readily 
eaten  by  turkeys.  Many  other  forms 
of  animal  life  are  also  eaten  includ- 
ing snails,  spiders,  crayfish,  fiddler 
crabs,  lizards  and  salamanders. 

Habitat  Requirements 

The  size  of  area  required  to  sus- 
tain a  permanent  population  is  sub- 
ject to  some  speculation.  It  was  felt 
for  many  years  that  at  least  15,000 
acres  were  needed  for  successful 
management,  but  data  in  recent  years 
indicates  the  size  of  the  minimum 
habitat    unit    may    be    considerably 
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smaller— 5,000  to  15,000  acres. 
Changes  in  human  attitudes  and  pos- 
sible adaptive  changes  in  the  turkey 
itself  have  resulted  in  forested  man- 
agement units  as  small  as  1 ,500  acres 
which  carry  turkey  populations  in 
Pennsylvania.  Turkey  are  also  found 
and  hunted  in  New  York  dairy  sec- 
tion where  few  woodlots  exceed  250 
acres. 

The  old  assumption  that  turkeys 
need  vast  unbroken  acres  of  mature 
open  timber  is  also  outdated.  Due  to 
the  diverse  habitats  utilized  just  in 
Georgia,  it  is  difficult  to  provide  an 
explicit  description  of  what  consti- 
tutes turkey  habitat.  Several  quali- 
ties, however,  can  be  described  in 
genera!  terms.  Forest  lands  that  are 
used  vary  from  virgin  timber  stands 
to  late  sapling-size  stands  of  hard- 
woods. The  common  characteristic 
of  these  stands  is  that  the  stand  is 
open  enough  for  the  turkey  to  use 
its  keen  eyesight,  its  primary  sense 
of  survival. 

The  timber  stand  should  include 
a  diversity  of  tree  species.  Pure  or 
nearly  pure  stands  of  any  one  species, 
particularly  pines,  are  less  than  opti- 
mum. The  understory  habitat  should 
approach  about  30  percent  ground 
cover  for  nest  concealment  and  in- 
sect production,  with  occasional 
brushy  thickets  for  escape  cover. 
Idea!  nesting  cover  is  dense  enough 
for  concealment  but  sparse  enough 
to  allow  the  hen  to  fly  from  the  nest. 
Additional  grassy  openings  provide 
increased  insect  production  for  the 
poults.  Adequate  water  is  the  final 
component  of  the  habitat. 

Management 

Management  of  the  wild  turkey, 
as  with  other  wildlife,  has  many  di- 
verse considerations  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  individual  situ- 
ations. Usually  it  can  be  divided  into 
two  distinct  categories,  the  introduc- 
tion of  birds  into  areas  of  suitable 
habitat  where  they  do  not  exist  and 
the  manipulation  of  the  limiting  fac- 
tors in  areas  where  turkeys  are 
present. 

Restocking 

Turkey  populations  in  much  of 
the  presently  occupied  range  are  the 
result  of  population  expansion  from 


selected  sites  stocked  with  captured 
wild  birds.  Due  to  the  nature  of  this 
management  technique,  private  indi- 
viduals are  prohibited  from  activities 
involving  capture  and  release  of 
birds.  However  they  can  aid  in  habi- 
tat management  and  protection  of 
turkeys  when  a  release  is  made  in  a 
nearby  area. 

Use  of  pen-reared  "wild  turkeys" 
in  restocking  has  proven  over  the 
years  to  be  an  exercise  in  futility. 
The  birds  may  remain  for  more  than 
a  year  and  even  show  some  short- 
term  evidence  of  increase,  but  they 
will  not  result  in  the  establishment  of 
a  long-term  productive  turkey  popu- 
lation. The  records  of  the  releases 
of  over  10,000  such  birds  in  Georgia 
along  with  similar  release  records  in 
other  states  prove  this  beyond  any 
doubt.  Pen-reared  birds  can  also  be 
detrimental  to  existing  populations 
of  wild  birds.  Several  devastating  dis- 
eases such  as  blackhead  and  fowl  pox 
may  be  introduced  into  a  healthy 
population  of  wild  turkeys  by  pen- 
reared  birds.  Genetic  pollution  re- 
sulting from  interbreeding  among  na- 
tive wild  birds  and  pen-reared  stock 
is  also  likely.  Such  olTspring  would 
be  less  adapted  to  the  wild  and  sur- 
vival would  be  much  lower  than  that 
offspring  from  pure  wild  stock.  For 
these  reasons  the  release  of  pen- 
reared  "wild  turkeys"  into  the  wild 
is  now  prohibited. 

Habitat  Conditions 

Timber  management  for  turkeys 
requires  a  long  rotation.  However, 
all  age  classes  should  be  represented 
to  provide  the  diversity  of  habitats 
required  by  turkeys.  On  smaller 
tracts  of  land  the  landowner  will  not 
be  able  to  manage  forest  land  so  that 
all  age  classes  are  represented  in  dis- 
tinct units.  He  should  use  selective 
tree  harvest  with  an  8-10  year  cut- 
ting cycle.  This  will  result  in  a  tree 
overstory  dense  enough  to  maintain 
a  sufficiently  open  understory  of  sap- 
lings, shrubs  and  herbaceous  growth. 
Both  the  food  and  cover  require- 
ments will  then  be  provided. 

Upland  sites  may  be  converted 
primarily  to  pine  provided  that  a 
mixture  of  understory  species  is  re- 
tained. Bottomland  areas  should  be 
left  in  hardwoods  with  a  variety  of 


various  oaks. 

In  order  to  have  what  is  consid- 
ered a  satisfactory  turkey  popula- 
tion, at  least  ten  percent  of  the  total 
range  should  be  in  some  type  of 
opening.  The  openings  should  be 
scattered  over  the  entire  area  so 
that  there  is  no  more  than  a  mile 
or  two  between  openings.  The  size 
of  each  opening  should  be  somewhat 
larger  than  that  required  for  most 
small  game  species  such  as  quail.  A 
long  narrow  opening  of  one  to  three 
acres  is  generally  considered  to  be 
ideal.  The  value  of  these  openings 
is  in  providing  a  herbaceous  food 
supply,  dusting  areas,  increased  in- 
sect population  and  an  area  for  use 
in  supplemental  food  plantings. 

Creation  of  openings  solely  for 
turkey  management  would  be  costly. 
For  this  reason,  the  preservation  and 
utilization  of  existing  clearings  are 
suggested.  Powerline  and  gas  rights- 
of-way,  log  landings  and  logging 
roads  are  just  a  few  examples  of 
clearings  that  may  already  be  pres- 
ent on  a  property  that  can  be  con- 
verted and  maintained  to  benefit  a 
turkey  population. 

More-or-less  permanent  openings 
requiring  little  management  other 
than  an  occasional  mowing  and  fer- 
tilization can  be  established.  These 
areas  may  be  initially  planted  to 
clover  (winter  and  summer  grazing) 
or  some  perennial  grass  such  as  Pen- 
sacola  bahia  (summer  seed  and  in- 
sects). Entire  openings  or  portions 
of  openings  can  also  be  used  in  an- 
nual supplemental  plantings.  These 
should  be  planted  to  chufa  (winter 
food),  a  nut  sedge  that  produces 
root  tubers,  or  any  of  a  variety  of 
cereal  grains  such  as  millet  (summer 
seed  and  insects),  rye,  wheat  and 
oats  (winter  grazing). 

Chufa  is  probably  the  most  widely 
known  plant  utilized  in  managing  for 
turkeys.  Because  of  its  deserved  rep- 
utation, wide  use  and  the  special 
propagation  needed,  a  few  comments 
on  cultivation  of  chufas  are  neces- 
sary. Chufas  can  be  planted  from 
May  until  early  July.  Fertilization  is 
recommended  for  heavy  tuber  crops. 
Areas  planted  should  be  not  less 
than  one-fourth  acre  in  size  and 
should  be  "new  ground"  if  possible. 
Also,  chufa  should  not  be  planted 
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on  the  same  site  for  more  than  three 
continuous  years  because  of  weed 
competition   and   insect  damage. 

Controlled  burning  is  an  important 
and  inexpensive  management  prac- 
tice of  great  value  to  turkeys.  Burn- 
ing will  reduce  dense  undergrowth 
and  will  stimulate  growth  of  various 
desirable  food  plants.  It  will  also 
increase  insect  abundance  through 
new  vegetati\e  growth. 

Burning  should  be  conducted  in 
late  winter  (February  or  early 
March )  in  order  to  avoid  destruc- 
tion of  early  nests.  Areas  of  older 
pines  and  low  grade  hardwood  stands 
can  be  burned  with  little  damage  to 


the  timber.  Thin-barked  merchant- 
able hardwood  areas  and  loblolly  and 
slash  pine  stands  less  than  10  feet 
tall  should  not  be  burned.  Profes- 
sional assistance  and  advice  should 
be  obtained  from  the  Game  and  Fish 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources  or  the  Georgia  For- 
estry Commission  before  conducting 
any  type  of  woodland  burning. 

Disease  and  Parasite  Control 

One  major  area  of  consideration 
in  disease  and  parasite  control  or 
prevention  is  their  transmission  from 
domestic  poultry  to  wild  turkeys. 
Areas     for    domestic     poultry     use 


The  draining  of  river  bottom 
hardwood  swamps  is  usually  an 
indication  of  an  imminent  change 
of  land-use.  These  river  bottom 
hardwood  ecosystems  are  very  good 
turkey  habitat  and  the  loss  of  sucli 
areas  is  one  of  the  major  problems 
of  wild  turkeys  in  Georgia. 


March  1978 
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Since  turkeys  are  polygamous,  there 
are  usually  surplus  males  in  the 
population.  The  controlled  harvest 
of  gobblers  in  spring  turkey  hunting 
does  not  interfere  with  the 
productivity  of  the  flock. 


should  be  restricted  so  that  poultry 
will  not  come  in  contact  with  wild 
turkeys  or  the  range  used  by  wild 
turkeys.  Poultry  manure  should  not 
be  used  as  fertilizer  on  any  fields 
utilized  by  wild  turkeys. 

Pen-reared  "wild  turkeys"  can  be 
placed  in  the  same  classification  as 
domestic  poultry  in  their  potential 
for  disease  and  parasite  transmission 
to  wild  turkeys.  An  entire  population 
of  wild  turkeys  can  and  has  been 
decimated  by  introduction  of  pen- 
reared  stock  which  acted  as  carriers 
of  disease  and  parasites. 

Abnormally  high  populations  oi 
turkeys  provide  another  dangerous 
situation.  Closer  and  more  frequent 
contact  between  birds  and  fiocks  will 
increase  the  likelihood  of  spread  of 
a  disease  or  parasite.  Adequate  har- 
vest will  maintain  a  population  at  a 
healthy  level  or  density. 

Artificial  Feeding 

Artificial  feeding  is  not  recom- 
mended. Money  and  time  spent  on 


such  eflforts  could  be  better  utilized 
for  habitat  management  practices 
which  would  result  in  a  greater  num- 
ber of  wild  turkeys. 

About  the  only  thing  that  can  be 
said  for  artificial  feeding  is  that  it 
will  concentrate  turkeys  as  native 
foods  become  more  scarce,  increas- 
ing the  chance  of  poaching  and 
spread  of  disease. 

Harvest 

Harvest  regulations  are  designed 
to  provide  for  a  sustained  annual 
harvest  of  turkeys.  With  either-sex 
fall  seasons,  it  may  be  possible  to 
overharvest  a  population.  However 
with  the  spring  gobbler  season  that 
we  have  in  Georgia  an  overharvest 
would  be  very  improbable.  Due  to 
the  polygamous  behavior  of  turkeys 
and  the  fact  that  most  mating  has 
been  completed  by  the  opening  of 
the  season,  many  gobblers  can  be 
considered  surplus   and  harvested. 

To  a  certain  extent,  hunting  is 
self-regulated  with  the  greatest  har- 


vest occurring  the  first  few  days  of 
the  season.  As  the  season  progresses, 
the  remaining  birds  are  more  wary 
and  only  the  most  ardent  of  turkey 
hunters  will  remain  afield. 

Illegal  killing  of  turkeys  is  a  form 
of  harvest  that  can  be  very  detri- 
mental to  a  turkey  population.  The 
true  sportsman  can  do  much  to  cur- 
tail this  type  activity.  Violations 
should  be  reported  to  the  Game  and 
Fsh  Division. 

Technical  Assistance 

Turkeys  are  one  of  the  more  diffi- 
cult resident  game  species  to  man- 
age. Therefore,  professional  advice 
should  be  obtained.  This  will  save 
money,  time  and  effort  which  may 
otherwise  be  wasted.  A  person  de- 
siring assistance  should  contact  the 
nearest  Game  and  Fish  Division  of- 
fice and  make  arrangements  to  have 
a  wildlife  biologist  check  the  area 
and  prepare  a  management  plan  for 
it.  This  service  is  offered  free  of 
charge.  ^ 
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Letters 

to  tl^e  Editor 


As  a  teacher  of  a  7th  grade  life 
science  course,  i  have  found  your 
magazine  to  be  an  asset  to  my 
classes.  Many  of  the  articles  go  along 
with  the  class  lesson  (such  as  the 
September,  1976  issue  on  endanger- 
ed species)  and  the  colored  pictures 
are  fantastic  for  bulletin  boards, 
posters  and  booklets.  I  look  forward 
each  month  to  receiving  the  maga- 
zine because,  since  it  is  about  Geor- 
gia, there  is  always  something  appli- 
cable to  my  classes  on  plants  and 
animals  found  here.  Keep  us  teachers 
in  mind  and  keep  sending  the  great 
articles. 

Ruth  Browning 

Science  Department  Chairman 

Cook  Junior  High 

Adel,  Georgia 

^  ^  ^ 

I  have  been  subscribing  to  your 
magazine  for  close  to  nine  years  now. 
It  is  a  great  magazine  and  I  will  sub- 
scribe again  when  my  subscription 
runs  out. 

Mr.  Pass,  each  time  I  read  your 
editorial  and  other  things  you  have 
written  about  hunting  and  fishing  it 
makes  me  feel  like  I  am  there.  I 
have  picked  up  many  helpful  hunt- 
ing tips  this  way. 

Mr.  Busby,  some  of  your  pictures 
are  some  of  the  most  beautiful  ones 
I  have  ever  seen.  You  help  a  great 
deal. 

To  the  associates,  thank  you  all 
for  helping  make  this  magazine  pos- 
sible. As  I  said,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
helpful  and  beautiful  magazines  I 
have  seen  and  read. 

Thanks  again. 

James  Emerson  Findley 
Claxton,  GA 

I'm  renewing  because  your  sub- 
jects are  as  varied  as  "all  outdoors" 
and  Outdoors  in  Georiga  is  not  just 
a  tackle  and  gun  magazine.  I  love 
your  articles  on  state  parks,  wildlife 


and  wild  flowers,  old  barns,  beautiful 
photographs,  conservation,  north 
Georgia  mountains,  islands  off  the 
coast,  the  coast  of  Georgia,  sea- 
shells,  the  tides  and  shore,  estuaries, 
shrimping  and  oystering. 

Keep  up  the  good  work.  You're 
the  best  of  the  outdoor  magazines 
I've  seen. 

Ralph  Howard 
Roswell,  GA 

*  *      * 

FANTASTIC!  That  is  my  re- 
sponse to  the  December  issue  of  Out- 
doors in  Georgia.  It  was  very  mean- 
ingful to  read  once  again  some  of 
the  most  memorable  articles  in  the 
magazine.  What  a  Christmas  pres- 
ent— unexpected    and    appreciated! 

FANTASTIC!  To  read  again 
such  articles  as  Susan  Wood's  piece 
on  the  Sweetwater  Creek  State  Con- 
servation Park.  When  I  first  read 
that  article  in  the  early  part  of  1976 
(was  it  that  long  ago?)  the  great 
pictures  of  a  lost  town  in  a  lost  part 
of  Douglas  County  motivated  me  to 
visit  the  place  with  camera,  tripod, 
wife  and  picnic  lunch,  in  that  order. 

FANTASTIC!  It  is  so  good  that 
OIG  is  a  magazine  for  everyone  who 
loves  the  beautiful  Georgia  out- 
doors. I  am  not  a  hunter  in  the  tra- 
ditional sense,  yet  even  the  hunting 
and  fishing  articles  are  good.  Keep 
it  up! 

Russell  Clay 

*  *      * 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $5.50  to 
cover  the  cost  of  one  copy  of  Prince 
of  Game  Birds  —  The  Bobwhite 
Quail.  My  first  copy,  purchased  in 
September,  is  in  my  library  and  has 
brought  me  great  reading  satisfac- 
tion. The  requested  copy  will  be  a 
gift  to  a  hunting  friend  who  will  en- 
joy it  just  as  much  as  I  have — it's 
great  and  so  true! 

Leonard  Reid 
Millen,  GA 

*  *      * 

I  enjoy  your  magazine  very  much 
and  have  just  renewed  my  subscrip- 
tion. 

I  have  a  question  concerning  the 
rules  for  the  Big  Deer  Contest — 
item  number  5,  Photograph  is  de- 


sirable. Why  don't  you  publish  these 
deer  in  your  magazine  or  in  some 
special  edition  for  this  purpose? 
There  are  many  readers  besides  my- 
self who  are  fascinated  by  the  racks 
of  the  trophy  size  bucks  taken  in 
Georgia  each  year.  At  least  a  photo- 
graph of  the  top  three  heads  each 
year. 

Wayne  Lipham 
CarroUton,  GA 

The  main  reason  is  that  we  usual- 
ly do  not  have  photographs  of  the 
proper  quality  available.  We  print 
entirely  from  slides,  therefore  color 
prints  will  not  do.  Neither  will  pola- 
roid type  black  and  white  photos 
because  they  simply  are  not  sharp 
enough  to  reproduce  well. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  you 
on  your  January  1978  issue.  1  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  your  new  feature 
"Outdoor  Sketchbook."  I'm  looking 
forward  to  each  month's  issue  be- 
cause the  information  in  each  "Out- 
door Sketchbook"  will  be  very  help- 
ful in  managing  our  wildlife. 

The  article  on  the  beaver  was  also 
very  helpful.  I  would  greatly  appre- 
ciate it  if  you  could  send  me  a  copy 
of  the  report  on  beaver  control. 

My  subscription  also  runs  out 
sometime  this  year.  I  would  like  to 
know  when  it  runs  out  so  I  can  re- 
new my  subscription  early  enough 
so  as  not  to  miss  an  issue  of  Out- 
doors in  Georgia. 

Glynn  Brooks  Duke,  Jr. 
Butler,  GA 

HOW  TO  KNOW  WHEN  YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION  EXPIRES 

The  mailing  label  on  the  cover  of 
your  Outdoors  in  Georgia  can  tell 
you  when  your  subscription  will  end. 
The  four  digits  in  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  label  (at  the  end 
of  the  line  that  begins  A6  or  A4)  in- 
dicate the  month  and  year  your  .sub- 
scription expires.  For  example,  if  it 
is  03/78,  then  your  subscription  ex- 
pires with  this  issue,  unless  you  have 
renewed  within  the  last  few  weeks. 

Your  one  renewal  notice  will  be 
sent  to  you  two  months  before  your 
subscription  expires. 
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1977   WILD   TURKEY   STAMP 


SILVESTRIS 


1977   WILD   TURKEY   STAMP 

The  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation,  Inc.,  a  25,000 
member  non-profit  conservation  group,  last  year  began 
its  Wild  Turkey  Stamp-Print  program  to  raise  money 
for  educational  purposes  and  for  restoration  and  pur- 
chase or  lease  of  wild  turkey  habitat. 

This  year's  stamp  was  chosen  at  last  year's  Wild 
Turkey  Federation  annual  convention.  Fifty  thousand 
stamps  have  been  printed  and  are  available  for  $3 
each  (tax  deductible).  Signed,  numbered  prints  (6V2x9") 
are  available  through  many  art  dealers  nationwide. 

Last  year's  program  raised  over  $120,000  for  the 
group's  conservation  programs. 

For  further  information  or  to  order  stamps  or  prints 
contact  the  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation,  Inc., 
Edgefield,   South    Carolina    29824. 

The  Georgia  Chapter  of  the  National  Wild  Turkey 
Federation  is  holding  its  annual  hunting  and  calling 
seminar  on  March  1  1  at  the  Washington-Wilkes  Pri- 
mary School  in  Washington,  Georgia. 

RUFFED   GROUSE   IN   GEORGIA 

In  early  December,  a  bird— found  to  be  a  male 
ruffed  grouse— crashed  through  a  window  of  a  resi- 
dence near  downtown   Athens   (Clarke   County). 

Since  ruffed  grouse  (Bonasa  ubellus)  are  not  com- 
mon to  the  Clarke  County  area,  biologists  from  the 
University  of  Georgia  and  from  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  have  become  interested.  Four  sight- 
ings of  grouse  in  Clarke,  Greene  and  Putnam  counties 
—three  of  them  unsubstantiated  — have  been  reported 
in  the  last  several  years.  DNR  and  University  game 
biologists  would  like  to  be  notified  of  future  sightings 
of  ruffed  grouse  outside  their  normal  range.  Such  re- 
porting would  help  them  monitor  a  possible  range 
expansion.  Contact  Syd  Johnson  at  the  University  of 
Georgia,  (404)  542-1555. 

Ruffed  grouse  is  one  of  our  most  sought-after  game 
birds  and  commands  a  small  but  dedicated  following 


March  18-19 

Month  of  April 

April  1-2 

April  1-2 

April  1-2 


of  hunters.  Its  range  in  Georgia  is  north  of  a  line  from 
Gainesville  and  Rome. 

PARKS   EVENTS-MARCH   AND   APRIL 

DNR's  Parks  and  Historic  Sites  Division  has  planned 
several  special  events  for  upcoming  months.  For  more 
information  about  these  programs,  call  (404)  656-7092. 

Appalachian  Pottery  March  3-4,    10-11,   17-18 

Unicoi  State  Park,  Helen 

Ben  Franklin's  Turkey  March  10-12 

Alexander  H.  Stephens  Memorial,  Crawfordville 

Spring  Orienteering  Meet  March  18-19 

F.  D.  Roosevelt  State  Park,  Pine  Mountain 

Indian  Artifacts  Identification 

Etowah  Mounds,  Cartersville 

Environmental  Education 

Unicoi  State  Park,  Helen 

Boating  and  Fishing  Clinic 

Hart  State  Park,  Hartwell 

Spring  at  Sweetwater 

Sweetwater  Creek  State  Park,  Douglasville 

Flora  of  Panola  Mountain 

Panola  Mountain  State  Park,  Stockbridge 

Discover  Skidaway  April  14-16 

Skidaway  State  Park,  Savannah 

Park  Expedition  April  28-30 

F.  D.  Roosevelt  State  Park,  Pine  Mountain 

Birding  in  the  Okefenokee  April  28-30 

Stephen  Foster  State  Park,  Fargo 

Fort  Mountain  Expedition 

Fort  Mountain  State  Park,  Chatsworth         April  28-30 

Camping  for  the  Mentally  Retarded 

April  14-16,  21-23,  28-30 

Will-A-Way  Recreation  Area,  Winder 

Wildflowers  of  Unicoi  April  28-29,  May  5-6 

Unicoi  State  Park,  Helen 

$782,175   IN   FEDERAL  FUNDS   FOR  GEORGIA 

Over  $37  million  in  federal  funds  for  sport  fish  and 
wildlife  restoration  and  hunter  safety  programs  has 
been  divided  among  the  50  states  and  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  American  Samoa.  This 
is  the  first  of  two  installments  to  be  distributed  by  the 
U.S.   Department  of  Interior  during    1977-78. 

Georgia's  funding  from  this  installment  totaled 
$782,175.  Of  this  total,  $191,539  is  earmarked  for 
fish  restoration,  $473,636  for  wildlife  restoration  and 
$1  1  7,000  for  hunter  safety. 

Funds  for  fish  restoration  come  from  a  10%  excise 
tax  on  fishing  rods,  reels,  creels,  and  artificial  baits, 
lures  and  flies.  Funds  for  wildlife  restoration  and 
hunter  safety  programs  come  from  an  1  1%  excise  tax 
on  sporting  arms  and  ammunition,  a  10%  tax  on  pis- 
tols and  revolvers  and  an  11%  tax  on  certain  archery 
equipment. 
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Wildlife  restoration  funds  are  distributed  to  states 
according  to  a  formula  based  on  the  number  of  hunt- 
ing license  holders  and  the  area  set  aside  for  wildlife 
projects.  Hunter  safety  program  funds  are  divided  on 
the  basis  of  state  populations.  Under  the  Federal  Aid 
to  Fish  Restoration  Programs,  those  funds  are  dis- 
tributed according  to  the  number  of  sport  fishing 
license  holders  and   the  total   area   of  the   state. 


DNR  Commissioner  Joe  Tanner  (seated);  Don  Carter  of 
the  Board  of  Natural  Resources  (standing,  left);  Dr. 
Robert  J.  Reimold  (right). 

REIMOLD  ASSUMES   POST 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Reimold  is  the  new  director  of  all 
coastal  resources  programs  for  the  Department  of 
Natural    Resources. 

According  to  Commissioner  Joe  Tanner,  "Dr.  Reimold 
brings  needed  professionalism  and  expertise  to  our 
management  of  coastal  resources.  He  will  be  respon- 
sible for  DNR  programs,  including  coastal  fisheries, 
marshlands  protection  and  coastal  zone  management." 

Prior  to  his  appointment.  Dr.  Reimold  was  an  associ- 
ate professor  of  zoology  and  an  associate  marine 
scientist  with  the  University  of  Georgia.  Before  assum- 
ing his  position  on  January  2,  Reimold  conceded  that, 
"DNR  management  programs  on  the  coast  are  strong 
but  pressures  on  the  resources  are  increasing  daily. 
Experts  say  that  by  the  year  2000,  three-fourths  of  the 
people  and  75%  of  our  national  industry  will  be 
located  within  50  miles  of  the  nation's  coast.  Coastal 
Georgians  must  be  aware  of  our  resources  and  decide 
how  to  manage  them." 


NATIONAL   WILDLIFE   WEEK 

"Wildlife  Needs  You"  is  the  theme  of  National  Wild- 
life Week,  set  for  March  1  9-25. 

As  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  sponsor  of  the 
special  observance,  emphasizes,  interested,  concerned, 
informed  people  can  help  prevent  habitat  destruction 
that  endangers  all  species. 

The  peregrine  falcon  of  the  National  Wildlife  Week 
poster  is  one  endangered  species  that  has  benefitted 
from  citizen  action.  The  peregrine,  thought  to  be  the 
fastest  of  all  birds,  can  reach  speeds  of  over  200  miles 
per  hour  when  diving  for  prey. 

Though  never  abundant  in  the  continental  U.S.,  by 
the  early  1960s  the  peregrine  was  almost  extinct  in  the 
eastern  U.S.  and  was  declining  in  the  West.  Research- 
ers blamed  DDT  for  causing  eggshell  thinning  which 
resulted  in  premature  egg  breakage.  However,  DDT 
is  now  almost  totally  banned,  giving  falcons  and  other 
birds  of  prey  a  better  chance  for  survival. 

The  whooping  crane,  though  still  endangered,  has 
also  been  saved  at  least  temporarily  from  extinction 
through  concerted  efforts  of  conservationists  and 
groups  like  the  National  Wildlife  Federation.  In  1941 
there  were  under  25  whooping  cranes  in  existence  in 
the  U.S.;  today  there  are  over  100. 

Wildlife  depends  on  people  to  support  protection  of 
wildlife  habitat;  to  join  in  the  fight  for  clean  water- 
ways; to  get  behind  efforts  to  save  disappearing  wet- 
lands; to  keep  the  environment  free  of  toxic  chemicals; 
and  to  help  bring  back  wildlife  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion. Wildlife  needs  you. 
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